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A Song of Speech 


From the deeps of the life of the spirit, from the longings that throng in the soul, 
There struggled to manhood, unchallenged, a yearning for fulness of love,— 

A yearning for ampler expression of the moods and the modes of the heart,— 

And the ape was a man when his longings, he had robed in the beauty of sound,— 
He had robed in those raiments so royal—the sounds he had spun of his soul! 

And the beasts of the fields and the forests, and the beautiful birds of the air, 
Were awed and subdued with wonder of the man who could mount on a sound,— 
Who could climb to the heights of the heavens, and could scan the far wastes of his way 
By the aid of the might of the music he had fashioned supreme of his soul. 

No work hast thou fashioned so lasting, mighty man, with thy labors sublime, 

As the speech and the song that unfetters the soul from its bondage to time; 

That wafts it afar through the aether, in the realms where the beast cannot climb, 
And leaves it in unison throbbing, with the tones of the Lord’s mighty chime. 
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S00 Beautirut Pictures 


A New Ituminated Edition of the Bible, so extraordinary in character,so original in conception, so artisticin its iNustrations, 
and so luxurious in its appointments as to challenge the admiration, and win the friendship of all bible and book lovers, 


ANYBODY CAN HAVE iT This beautiful bible, produced at enormous cost, and embellished with the 


work of the greatest living artists, goes fresh from the Riverside Press of 
Cambridge, Mass., into the hands of the 


U d : ¢ ic S¢ lic “ib ; 
sufficient advance copies of. the new AMERICAN BIBLE UNION i i ameiieke ae dr ee 


bible to advertise it and make its 
superiority over any bible ever published fully known, has been arranged for, and while it is in progress it will be 
possible for any reader of this paper to secure 


p= A $10.00 §$ A $12.50 $ A $15.00 $ 
(ar Bible for 2.43 Bible for 3 rf oe Bible for 3.45 | 
DESCRIPTION OF 


THE 
NEW 
BIBLE 


This bible is a gen- 
uine high art produc- 
tion more elaborate, 
more, costly, more 
complete and more 
satisfying than any- 
thing yet attempted. 
The text conforms to 
the Authorized Oxford 
Edition, and every 
proper name is ac- 
cented and self-pro- 
nounced. ‘here are 
copious marginal 
references and a 
complete Concord- 
ance. The type is of 
a peculiarly clear 


the text in the light of 
modern Biblical know- 
ledge and research, 
making the most ar- 
tistically perfect, as 
well as the most prac- 
tically desirable edi- 
tion of the Holy 
Scriptures ever pro- 
duced in any country 
or in any language. 
These marvelously 
faithful descriptive 
illustrations 


Will Prove a 
Genuine 
Revelation to 
Bible 
Readers 
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who have grown ac- 
customed to the con- 
ventional and_ too 
often misleading Bib- 
lical pictures hitherto 
in use. Modern Re- 
search has thrown a 

flood of light upon 
round face, quite as ; the peopleand places 
legible as that of the of Bible days; and 
large Family Bible. this ripe knowledge 
But the crown ing 
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! This is an exact photographic reproduction of STYLE No. 3. Full Turkey, Silk-sewed, Red under | shows forth on every 
glory of this beauti- Gold Edges, Full Divinity Circuit. Size, when opened as above, {134 by 20% inches. page 20 truthfully em- 
sul pew edition, ts its e maned a0 to give 

ight Hundred Super ° the sacred text a new 
Scriptural Engravings Regular Pr ice, $15.00. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $ 4 / 5 and personal mean- 
ween oD pe du gly ol Including a year’s subscription to THE NEW UNITY . .. . . ~ ee Ph vag ke gar 
brilliant colors, which enormous cost, was 
grepnicaly illustrate called the greatest of 


ving artists, and it is to their intelligent conception of the work, and to their masterly skill in the portrayal of bible scenes, that the superiority 
of this bible over any yet produced is mainly due. Every picture is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Writ. Events that 
have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as 
though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the prophets and disciples of old. It may be truthfully said that this really 


superb edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform, in illuminating and vivifying the Bible narrative, and giving it, as 
perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. 


Read this Remarkable Offer. ..{'.)) gontdently as. US, 14. 
most ei gp illustrated Bible ever sold at any price, not excepting 


They overtake the children of Israel 


those which sell at from $50 to $100. It is the only really illustrated - ‘tians? For it had been| 28.°: 
Bible that has cemplete Marginal References and 2 full Concordance. mal ses tab sal 8yP a : E ti + 1491. 
It has larger type than any other Teachers’ Bible. The American Bible tter for us to serve the E-gyp’tians, than 
jd . oy that it wil be universally oe as the a — that we should die in the wilderness. <<; . 
i or all purposes; and, asa means of speedy introduction to the = 2 . 4). 
millions of Bible readers, they have concluded an aivinaainent with this 13 7 And Mo Ses said unto the people, 7 Fear 1s 14. 
paper ge holy pe one, see to ws gl 4. y ed ae vermpere, tot HE vic ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of oc, Sor 
NITY whose subscriptions reach us before this special offer is with- : . 4 Dae 
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thousands to our subscription list, and at the same time lead to a wider 30 ; 3.22 
reading and clearer understandia of the Gospel, The regular prices of 14” The LorpD shall fight for you, and ye! 
this superb Bible range from .00 to $15.00, which prices will prevail im- Fr E BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 
mediately at the close of this preliminary distribution. Instant applica- EXACT FACSINNS OF tH “ 


tion will secure one of the magnificent premiums offered below; but the delay of a day may prevent participation in this unparalleled opportunity. 
Therefore act promptly. 
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HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BIBLES. 
Offer No. | ae a 4 SS ae Offer No. ? Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, Offer No. 3 The Peerless ‘* No. 8." A 


in Full Seal with flush 


perfect gem of typo- 
Cloth and gold edges. All illustrations. old edges. All complete anda beautiful graphic and book-maker’s art. The price, 
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SPECIAL CONDITIONS. All orders must be accompanied by cash in full, and complete shipping directions. -Transportation 


charges are to be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refund 
upon their return. No description can do justice to this superb production, therefore a book of sample pages will be sent absolutely free to all 


applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, and remittances reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES TO-DAY, and address all communications to 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, - 185 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societieS on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 


oq) . ‘ : ~ -. r 
helicr1ous Soctettes. 


Editorial. 

‘* There are too many men and women in every com- 

munity who are trying to work for reform and advance- 
ment on every line except the line of religious thought.”’ 


Ee -2se-lClU/| 


An incipient fire in the Methodist Book Concern 
of this city, the other day afforded opportunity for 
a rush for Bibles on the part of the idle crowd that 
gathered. A large number of valuable books were 
thus stolen. It would be a curious problem in spir- 
itual dynamics to try to work out the redemptive 
power of these books. Let us hope some of the 
thieves consulted the text. 


e-ooelCU 


We are authorized to state that the report going 
the rounds of the papers, that Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane has resigned her pastorate at Kalamazoo, is 
wholly unfounded and could have arisen only in 
some newspaper correspondent’s brain, stimulated 
by an unworthy zeal for the sake of a sensation. 
Both pastor and people are justifiably indignant over 
the matter. We hope it will be a long day before a 
relation so deep and true as that which exists be- 
tween Mrs. Crane and her people will be broken and 
the work which has proven so profitable and is still 
so prophetic, be abandoned. Mrs. Crane will round 
out her tenth year in April, 1899, at the end of 
that time she is looking forward to a short period 
of rest and study but not to abandonment of her 
work, 

Berea College is a humble representative in the 
educational fraternity of America, but it has a record 
“noble and unique in many respects, not the least of 
Which is that for twenty-one years it has képt all 


saloons out of its precincts. This institution, with 
its twenty-seven professors and six hundred stu- 
dents has always been able to turn the majority in 
every political contest against the saloon and in the 
interest of sobriety. Let other colleges go and do 
likewise. May the time soon go by when a 
great educational institution can assume the non-, 
not to say, un-ethical attitude of being indifferent to 
the moral conduct of the individual student or the 
spiritual atmosphere that surrounds the young men 
and women who put themselves under its tuition. 
— 

Some friend has sent us a marked copy of the 
Dayton, O., Evening Herald, which contains an in- 
teresting account of a unique movement carried on 
in the spirit of THe New Unity. It is a non-Sec- 
tarian Sunday-school or Sunday club, conducted in 
the neighborhood of South Park, a school which 
has outgrown its capabilities; draws together chil- 
dren from homes of various denominational antece- 
dents. Instruction is given on the universalities of 
ethics and religion. The primary class alone num- 
bers eighty. Last spring a stereopticon lecture was 
given to this class on “‘landscape gardening,’ the 
progress in this direction being shown by pictures. 
Then some unsightly places in their own town were 
shown, and seeds of nasturtiums and morning glor- 
ies were distributed among the children for com- 
petitive cultivation. As a result seven boys re- 
ceived Zhe Youth's Companion, eleven girls Lhe 
Ladies Home Journal, besides ninety Bibles distrib- 
uted to regular attendants, the oldest pupil, seventy- 
five years of age, receiving a large, flexible Bible. 
‘‘Behold how good and pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” 

er ae 

Many of our readers will learn with pain of the 
death of Rev. T. B. Forbush, so widely known in 
connection with the Unitarian work of the west. In 
the sixty-sixth year of his age, and the forty-second 
year of his ministry, he passed from his life task at 
Memphis, Tenn., on January 6th. Few of his 
friends in the north knew of his illness, and at pres- 
ent writing we know none of the particulars. Mr. 
Forbush graduated from the Meadville Theological 
School in 1856. For many years he was leader of 
a Unitarian movement in Cleveland, which occupied 
one of the large and popular halls. After that he 
was engaged for a time in the work of the Athe- 
naeum in Chicago; served as pastor of the Unitarian 
churches of Detroit and Milwaukee, and for seven 
years represented the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion in the west. For the last year he has been 
connected with the young Unitarian movement in 
Memphis. Mr. Forbush was a strong preacher, a 
clear thinker, and he carried his words far and 
wide, the memory of which will lead thousands to 
cherish tenderly his memory, and to feel keen sym- 
pathy with his family, which consists of a wife and 


three children, in this hour of their bereavement. 


ee -of-.lCUlh Oe 


We have withheld, until we could make the an- 
nouncement with assured confidence, the encourag- 
ing item of news that plans are well under way for 
the holding of an ‘‘lowa Liberal Congress of Reli- 
gion co-operating with the National Liberal Con- 
gress,’ at Cedar Rapids, la., under the leadership 
of Kev. J. H. Palmer and his society, the Univer- 
salist church. No pains will be spared to make it 
truly a Liberal Congress in the spirit of the parent 
meetings, held in Chicago, Indianapolis, and Nash- 
ville. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, is already engaged 


to preach the opening sermon. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, I. B. Gregory, Joseph Stolz, and others from 
this city will be present. President Gates, of lowa 
College, at Grinnell, Ia., sends the assurance ‘‘] 
shall be glad to hear of the success of your under- 
taking, for certainly it is in the line of the best 
work that is being done in this country or anywhere 
else in this generation.” This is the next thing to 
do. Let smaller congresses within state limits 
sound the cry for unity, co-operation, federation, 


and when possible, consolidation. 


Let us have 


fewer churches and more co-operation. Less the- 
ological bickering and sectarian rivalry. The meet- 
ing at Cedar Rapids will be a timely prelude to the 
still greater and more noble meeting to be held in 
Omaha in October. Let as many of THE New 
Unity readers as are within possible reach of Cedar 
Rapids plan to go there in April. Iowa has long 
claimed to be the banner state of the west for the lib- 
eral spirit in religion, and we believe that this meet- 
ing at Cedar Rapids will demonstrate the ripeness of 
lowa for this inclusive movement and its liking for 
this expression of fellowship. 


~~ - eo: —@ 


Professor Schmidt, of Cornell, recently preached 
in the Unitarian church of Ithaca, on Hall Caine’s 
story of ‘‘ The Christian,’’ and the sermon was pub- 
lished in full in the local paper. 


The slums of our cities, the neglected districts in our rural 
communities, cannot be reclaimed by the charity sister and 
her gifts, the salvationist and his rescue mission, or the col- 
lege settlement and its sample of higher civilization. Society 
must open its eyes some day to see the danger to its own exist- 
ence of maintaining slums, find its cheek mantled with a blush 
of shame at the very thought of men and women seeking in 
vain for work, or working day and night for insufficient wage 
to keep the wolf of hunger from their door, living in rookeries 
unfit for human habitation, with neither time nor strength nor 
knowledge to ward off the dread invasion of filth, disease and 
vice, obliged to send their little ones from school or play into 
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the mill to grind, and be holden to the rich who have grown 
fat by their labors chiefly, for the unconvenanted mercies of a 
true ecclesiastical road to the heaven that lies beyond the 
grave. Society will be ashamed at having given so ready 
credence to that stupid sophism that these things must be, so 
in accordance with some fiendish economic law before which 
man is helpless. Much careful study will be needed on the 
part of those best equipped to draw from history her lessons, 
from the abundant facts their true significance, from manifest 
tendencies direction as to the first feasible steps in reform. 
Much thought and energy will also be demanded of those who 
would by peaceful agitation rather than by violence, by a wise 
use of the citizen’s suffrage, right the present wrongs. 

But whence is the necessary unselfish impulse to come? [It 
is already here and only needs to be strengthened. It leads the 
sister of charity, the salvationist, the ethical worker, into direct 
contact with the poor in goods and mind, and virtue. Such 
personal contact is desirable. For the greatest enemy of pro- 
gress in our own day as in the time of the Master, is not the 
publican nor the sinner, nor the Sadducee, but the self-righte- 
ous Pharisee. And the truest friend of moral and religious 
advancement is he whose hand is readiest to clasp his brother's 
hand, whose heart beats with the warmest sympathy for any 
man in need and whose mind is active in devising ways of 
helpfulness. 


oe -2-:- — 


Our neighbor, R. A.White, of the Stewart Avenue 
Universalist church, Chicago, has been doing some 
plain talking in his pulpit recently about the sweat- 
shop iniquity. These talks are based upon some 
recent visitations of Mr. White, and they are the 
kind of talks that inevitably must fly from the lips 
of any preacher who has taken the slightest pains to 
go and see for himself. The writer of this note 
made careful investigation of this field in Chicago 
some years ago, and reported the result in his pulpit 
and 


in these columns. 


It is discouraging to say 
that all the evidence goes to show that Mr. White 
is right when he says that the evil is still growing. 
There is no industrial iniquity so far-reaching, so 
hard to cure, and so crushing upon a mass of dumb 
and helpless humanity as the iniquity represented 
by the clothes we wear. The clothes of men and 
women, high and low, represent the tyranny of 
under-paid labor, performed under unwholesome con- 
ditions, by a pathetic class to whom a change to a 
better system would necessarily for the time being 
work evil. The worst thing about the sweat-shop 
system is that the poor kind of living it seems to 
give to thousands of depleted lives is conditioned 
upon its perpetuation. A change- for the better 
would temporarily visit still greater wrong upon 
these victims and so they defend it and resent an 
improvement. That horrible picture in Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s ‘‘Sir George Tressady,”’ of the 
consumptive woman opposing those who would 
ameliorate the situation is verified more or less strik- 
ingly in the experience of any one who would touch 
this grim subject. The ‘‘sweat-shop” cannot be 
permanently ameliorated. It must be abolished. 
The principles of competitive trade will never abol- 
ish it. The combined conscience of the community 
must express itself in decisive legislation. This, 


backed by the self-denying and self-imposed judg- 
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ment of the purchasers wh) will refuse to wear 
clothing of illicit manufacture, however cheap, alone 
will do the work. 


o--7-:- —/,s 


It is not with surprise, but with sincere regret that 
we learn through the columns of the Oxdélook that 
Victor Charbonnel, the chivalric young abbé, who 
so valiantly led the work of organizing a Parliament 
of Religions for Paris in 1900, has withdrawn from 
the Catholic church. Our regret is not that this 
young man has been loyal to his convictions or that 
he has followed the inevitable leadings of logic and 
conscience, but that the Catholic church has failed 
once more to give room to the expanding thought 
When 


in Paris last spring the present writer had several 


and growing opportunity of modern times. 


interviews with this young student and noted his 
keen intellect, his warm heart, and growing sympa- 
thies. At that time he was hopeful that with such 
men as Dr. Zahm, the Catholic scientist, Archbishop 
Ireland, and Bishop Keene, to lend their codpera- 
tion, the Church of Rome would sanction, or at 
least permit its members to take part in so inclu- 
sive a movement. But ecclesiasticism is vigilant, 
and, alas, ecclesiasticism is always blind beyond a 
certain range. It sees the present interests so 
clearly that it ever loses sight of the far-reaching 
interests even of its own. The Catholic church is 
not the only church that turns its back upon its own 
prophetic opportunity, ignores its own children, and 
refuses support to those movements which are its 
own truest exponent. The following are Charbon- 
nel’s own words to a reporter as printed in the 
Outlook, as to the reason why:he left the Koman 
church: 
A thousand reasons that many others have had, but chiefly 
a supreme disillusion. For a long time I have felt the social 
injustice practiced by the church, with its tolerant pretension 
to doctrinal infallibility and intellectual domination. To break 
this abominable system, two years ago I| proposed to hold a 
congress in Ig00, at Paris, at which representatives of all reli- 
_ gions and races might take part.. The méaning of this assem- 
bly would have been the affirmation of the equal value of all 
consciences, the derivation of all religions from the same 
source, and tolerance. The Catholic clergy opposed my design, 
their irritation always increasing. They pretended that Ca- 
tholicism, having the monopoly of truth, should have no contact 
with error. I was conquered, and from that moment rebelled. 
My dignity would not let me profess a creed that my reason 
could not admit. | 
These are manly words, and THE New UNITY 
stretches its hand across the seas to the brave young 
thinker. While in the Catholic church there was 
room for him in the Liberal Congress, now out of it 
there is still room and welcome and religious fel- 
lowship. Hail! brother. Well done. There is a 
great opportunity at hand, a great work waiting for 
you and such as you to perform in the interest of 
Catholicism. Let it now be not the Catholic 
church of Rome, but the catholic church of 


humanity. 
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Myra Good Schwartz, in Zhe Epworth Advocate, of 
Camden, N. J., has an interesting two-column article 
entitled ‘‘A Feather in Her Cap,” in which occurs 
the following passage, which alas! is still timely. 

Hall Caine describes a woman who ‘‘wore on her hat a 
grebe breast painted red at the roots to show that it had been 
torn from a living bird.’’ This character I believe to be 
wholly a creature of the imagination; yet there is not sucha 
far stretch between her and the woman who can show a smiling 
face under a hat crowned with dead birds. Itis not only the 
suffering of the birds we grieve over, nor the economic rea- 
sons, but in addition to this think of the hardening process 
which must go on in the hearts of men and boys, the deadening 
of all the finer sensibilities which enables them year after 
year to harvest from the pulsating birds their God given glory, 
to hear unmoved the nestling’s piteous cries for the mother 
bird which will never return, lying perchance, helpless and 
bleeding within a few feet of the littke home which hid been 
built only a few short weeks before, built with the brightest 
hopes, expressed by cheery chirp and glad calls. 


ee -oe-0lhCl as 


The Infinite in Man. 

Last week we used the ‘‘Sphinx,” or more prop- 
erly the great Egyptian hill statue which was called 
Horus-on-the-Horizon, as symbol of the co-operate 
life of man, the social quality of man’s religious 
nature. This week we point to the immaterial 
thought and treasures of India as witness to the 
measureless power and policy of the individual 
soul. The word ‘‘Veda’’ implies knowledge. 
‘Brahma’ is the self-existant, ‘‘Manu”’ the hero 
king, the mythic law giver, the Moses of Brahman- 
ism, carries a name which is akin to the Latin 


‘ ‘ 


‘*VWens,’’ the Saxon ‘‘man,’’ and our word $‘ yind.”’ 
Etymologically, at least, man is a thinking animal, 
a creature with a mind. The lawgiver of the Brah- 
mins was a thinker, and as might be expected he 
gave to religion a meditative bias; he made reflec- 
tion a virtue, and thinking the habit of the saint. 
In Brahminism we have a religion, lavish in poetry, 
rich in cosmic fancies, a religion ever in danger of 
degenerating into indolence, a world of non-action, 
a ritual of physical laziness, a dreamy heaven where 
absorption was beatitude and release from frets and 
worries in the flesh was heaven. Other religions 
built mighty tombs, reared splendid temples, or- 
ganized great missionary schemes. Brahmanism 
did little in this direction. It has given gnomic 
sayings and subtle philosophy rather than Mission- 
ary fervor. If we say that law came from Rome, 
art from Greece, religion from Judea, we must 
say, with the same license and large degree of error, 
that philosophy came from India. 

The Hindu sages not only taught that there was 
an infinite quality in the finite mind of man, but 
they exemplified it in the most striking manner. 
The earlier Vedas date from fifteen hundred to a 
thousand years B.C., but Sanscrit did not become a 
written language until about the fourth century B.C. 
Here then is this literature, much of it carefully 


elaborated poetry with lines of technical construc- 
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tion, the Rig-Veda alone containing ten hundred and 
twenty-eight different poems, or, according to Max 
Miller, ten thousand and eighty verses, making a 
collection larger than Browning’s “‘Ring and the 
Book,’ which has been coin current for a thousand 
years or more before the art of writing was known. 
They were printed only on the perishable tablets of 
the human brain. They were preserved upon the 
intangible breath of men and women; they passed 
from mouth to mouth, from father to son. And 
this miracle still continues. Max Miller says that 
if “‘every manuscript of the Rig-Veda was lost to- 
day we should be able to recover the whole of it 
from the memory of the Strotryas in India. To- 
day these native students learn the Veda by heart 
from the mouth of the teacher, never from manu- 
script, still less from the printed edition.” He tells 
us that he has had students in his own room at Oxford 
who have corrected his printed editions from their 
memory. Some of his published manuscripts have 
been collated not from manuscript, but collated 
from the memory of these Vedic students. A boy who 
is to be brought up as a student of the Rig-Veda 
spends eight years in the house of his teachers, study- 
ing every day except holidays, which are called 
‘‘non-reading days,’ during which time he has 
memorized thirty thousand lines. Compared to 
this mighty monument of thought and feeling reared 
in the gray matter of the Hindu brain, perpetuating 
even to this day a line of inspiration over three 
thousand years old, how insignificant and inefficient 
are the tower temple of Bel on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the imposing Hill-carved figure of 
‘*Horus-on-the-Horizon,” as he sits serene, waiting 
each day the rising of the sun on the banks of the 
Nile, or the great St. Peters of Christian Rome. A 
thought is the most enduring of things. Ideas 
alone continue to live. Principles survive all the 
But these words must have been 
more than words or the human mind would not 
have held them. They tell stories of high faithful- 
ness. They tell of men who died for truth and for 
love. ‘‘If you think I am alone,” said the righte- 
ous king, when hard pressed, “‘you are mistaken. 
The old man within (conscience) is with me.” If 
the Hindus left us no great monument in marble or 
brick, they left us the verb ‘‘I am,” ‘‘than which,”’ 
says Max Miller, “‘no work of art has required 
greater effort than this little word.”’ 

Those devotees on the banks of the Ganges teach 
impressively the supremacy of morals, the superla- 
tive quality of religion, the commanding authority 
and absorbing demands of religious ideas and ideals, 
without which our hurrying and scurrying is in vain. 
There is no permanent place in the economies of 
life for any of our errand-running, culture-chasing, 
art-serving, or so-called ‘‘charitable activities” that 
are not deeply rooted in the thought of the eternal, 


generations. 
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in the intangible. The only undying realities are 
the realities of truth, righteousness, and love which 
in their holy synthesis constitute religion, which it 
is or ought to be the supreme delight as well as the 


highest duty of the human soul to guard, support 
and extend. 
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Notes From E. P. Powell. 


About 1820 we entered upon the great temper- 
ance reform. Within ten years the sideboard in al] 
American homes was purged of intoxicants. The 
church went over Paul’s doctrine of abstinence; a 
distinctively higher altruism became established as 
national sentiment. We seem now to be on the 
verge of a new and perhaps vital temperance up- 
heaval. The exposure of the Princeton Inn _ has 
served to set on firea growing public sentiment that 
education is a curse if it goes with moral degenera- 
tion. All along the line there is to be a struggle; 
in the national capital, in our colleges, at popular 
banquets, and in the navy and army. Can we estab- 
lish our nation on.the principles of honor, temper- 
ance, and self-government? There is a growing 
conviction that we can and must. 


When a resident of St. Louis, the writer used to 
go to a certain church for a moral bath once a week. 
The preacher was a stout Calvinist, and Calvinism 
we did not absorb; but he was a man of clean. 
strong convictions. His long pastorate had bred a 
high spirit in his people. To sit in that church and 
among those people, made you feel morally better; 
gave you a sense of being an upward looker, and 
you went away not at all a Calvinist, but a better 
Christian. We were reminded of this when reading 
in the Oxutlook that ‘‘the chief work of the church is 
the creation of an atmosphere with moral ozone in 
it.’ In Dr. Dickie’s church we breathed a good 
ozonized atmosphere. Keep out of churches and 
all other places that have a bad atmosphere. 


Captain Mahan has said one thing that ought to 
be repeated in every ear in America, and felt in 
every heart. He says, ‘‘Can any one doubt that a 
cordial, if unformulated, understanding between the 
two chief states of English tradition, to spread 
freely, without jealousy, and in mutual support, 
would greatly increase the world’s happiness.”’ In 
politics there is just as much need of a creed as in 
religion; and this is the fundamental principle of an 
Anglo-Saxon creed, that Great Britain and the 
United States have substantially the same mission 
of establishing popular government in the place of 
despotism. This was what Canning proposed to 
our government in 1823, and it has been true from 
that day to this, that our interests have not been in 


hating and antagonizing England, but in friendly 
co-operation. 


We greet the Christian Register, not only for. its 
new dress, but for its reiterated purpose to stand 
for the faith of a growing humanity. The new 
editor tells us that he shall represent not only the 
Unitarian party, but shall have sympathy for the 
humanitarian whole; for every uplift and every out- 
look of religious workers. We hope the time will 
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never come for destroying the individuality that 
has organized itself into sect. Each individual sect 
has its natural work to do. But let us also 
federalize in these expressions of co-operation that 
constitute the sympathy and unity of religious 
society, as our individualized states federalized into 
a nation. We may have the broader and the larger 
only by looking well to the interests ofthe component 
units. Lherefore, all hail a true Unitarianism, and 
all hail the noble XKegzséer. 


Tesla at last has perfected a light which defies 
even dense fogs, and marks a new evolution in elec- 
tric lighting. Two new and brilliant, as well as 
cheap lights, are offered for home use, one gaseous 
and the other électric—both must be further tested. 
Edison claims to be able to photograph thought. 
While we are contending over the wisdom of gov- 
ernment ownership of telephones and telegraphs, it 
seems probable that new inventions and discoveries 
will displace both these in their importance, as the 
railroad displaced mail coaches. We are rapidly 
moving into a new and more wonderful era. 


The congested social state which has existed for 
several years has not been relieved by 1897. We 
begin a new year with conditions only a shade less 
alarming than those of the winter which preceded. 
The opening of foreign markets to our bread-stuffs 
has, to some extent, relieved the depressed condi- 
tion of agriculture. But this gain is largely lost by 
the fact that our home market is greatly depressed, 
and the burden is now falling upon manufactures, 
which cannot seek a foreign outlet. The farmer 
would be prosperous if his manufacturing neighbor 
were not growing poorer. Let the powers at Wash- 
ington immediately undertake another measure for 
the unbalancing of American industries. They 
probably cannot make a worse job of it than their 
previous efforts in that direction. 


The evident determination of those in power at 
Washington to break down the civil service code, 
and turn offices back into spoils, will bring retribu- 
tion. The people still rule this country, and they 
have not sold out the offices to the highest bidders. 
We are beginning to feel that we have already 
borne enough in the way of plundering, while our 
taxes are at least three times over what is needed 
tor honest government. The first step to prosperity 
will be the outrageous abuse of power on the part 
of legislators. This will stir the people to an indig- 
nation that no party trammels can restrain. What 
does popular liberty count for when it ‘is only the 
liberty to elect our plunderers? The civil service 


rules are political righteousness, and they must 
and will be upheld. 


The reaction toward reasonable restraint of the 
ungoverned element of society is growing emphatic. 
It expresses a deep conviction that liberty is not 
license. More especially is this indicated by the 
passage of a curfew law, in over three hundred 
towns in the United States, besides a large number 
of towns in Canada. These laws require persons 
under fifteen years of age to be within their homes 
before nine o’clock in the summer and before eight 
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o’clock in the winter. Our fathers knew as much 
as we do about some things, and more about others. 
Family government was of a better sort one hun- 
dred years ago, and as a general thing children 
were safer under more rigid home restraints. The 
laxity which has grown up has come about from the 
increase in public interference with private affairs. 
We must therefore, go a step farther, and by public 
statute insist upon home government. Where the 
curfew bell rings the decrease in arrests of young 
offenders has already been over one-half. 


Secretary Lodge, of Massachusetts, is desirous of 
immortalizing himself by pressing to an issue the 
most absurd, if not outrageous bill calendared for 
half a century. The bill requires every foreign- 
born person who desires to make a home in the 
United States to be able to read five lines of the 
Constitution, in English. This practically would 
debar a large portion of the very best element that 
now enters the country. The demand is also 
absurd, for if an immigrant cannot read a sixth 
line or seventh, all the same he is permitted to be- 
come a citizen, if he has learned the five. It is 
demonstrated beyond peradventure that what we 
now need is, what we always have needed, a large 
influx of immigration, in order to keep up our home 
buyers for our protected markets. Nor is our 
need of the lower classes of Europe to be over- 
looked. There is a large amount of work which 

can be done on our canals and railroads by no other 
people. The only line of foreigners which should 
be excluded are the paupers and criminals. It is 
exactly one hundred years since, in 1798, the old 
Federal party began its outrageous aggression upon 
public liberty, by a bill practically of the same. 
nature as that introduced by Mr. Lodge. The re- 
sult was the total annihilation of the party. Any 
party that dares to enter upon a similar course at 
the close of the nineteenth century will meet a 
similar fate. The present bill however, is not fath- 
ered by any particular party, but by the dudes and 
aristocrats of congress. An honest German laborer, 
who cannot read. a line of English, is not thereby 
prevented from becoming a valuable American citi- 
zen. lo compel him to stay out of the country 
until he can play the parrot over five lines of our 
Constitution is silly. There have always been a 
few quivering spirits who wanted to put a Chinese 
wall about the United States. As early as 1640 a 
New England writer complained that foreigners 
were let in to crowd the natives to the four corners 
of the land. This same crowding of natives has 
been going on ever since. 


Failure. 


Yes, Lord. At least, men name it so; 
For I have naught of what the world ealls gain. 
The battle has been fought, and I have lost; 
‘ And now, a soldier old and racked with pain, 
I only dream of honor nothing mars, 
While, with returning daylight, gleam my scars. 


Lo! Lord, I cannot bear a victor’s palms; 
Nor can I come as one in light arrayed; - 
But, if before thy great tribunal fair, 
Efforts and aspirations shall be weighed, 
Let my scars show thee that I truly tried, 
And by these marks may I be justified. 
—Mary Livingston Burdick. 


Failure? 
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The Nashville Congress. 


Brothers and sisters in the great family of man, little 
children in the household of our Father, fellow-seekers 
after light, fellow-workers for the right, fellow-wor- 
shipers at that universal shrine whereon brood the 
eternal sanchties that are revealed through Knowledge, 


Justice, Love and Reverence. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION (CONTINUED), KNOXVILLE 
BUILDING, DR, THOMAS IN THE CHAIR. 


Greetings from Rev. L. P. Mercer. 


PASTOR OF SWEDENBORGIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
READ BY THE SECRETARY, JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


My Drar BROTHER JONES:—I find it will not be 
possible to make train connections so as to fulfil my 
duties to the Illinois Association at Olney and enjoy 
the pleasure of meeting with you at Nashville. If 
I could be with you it would be a pleasure to speak 
of the effects of World’s Keligious Congresses,—or, 
as I should rather say, of the Age Movement of 
which the Congresses were the first fruits. 

It is clear that there is a new spirit in Christen- 
dom which the congresses did much to reveal and 
confirm; a spirit not very generally or generously 
adopted by religious leaders perhaps, but strong 
enough to bring into conspicuous co-operation a 
few broad and able men from among Catholics and 
Protestants, representing both orthodox and liberal 
views, and to so far dominate opposition and quiet 
distrust and stimulate generous impulses as to issue 
in the congresses of 1893. /¢ ws a New Spirit. 
Iarlier, such men could not have worked together 
for two years to a common end; could not have 
issued the call in the name of Christendom without 
a clamor of protest that would have discounted its 
validity; could not have conducted a programme 
covering three sessions a day for seventeen days, 
without : getting into disgraceful conflicts and humil- 
iating displays of bad feeling. The event was a 
revelation and served to define the spirit which had 
operated rather as an impulse than as a defined pur- 
pose. What started out to be toleration and good 
feeling, came to know itself as respect for the 

“liberty of willing and thinking” which belongs as 
divine cift to all men, and which must be regarded 
in all efforts towards fellowship and helpfulness. 
Men began to realize that it is not only possible to 
tolerate those who differ from .us, but @ Jove those 
who are loyal to what they believe to be divine, and to 
exchange views with them on the grounds of mutual 
respect. And this spirit which then revealed itself, 
has become with the many an ideal of duty. Those 
who like it may rejoice in it; those who do not may 
adjust themselves to it, as the spirit of the age 
which is beyond their control. This, to my mind, 
is the one crowning result of the Religious Con- 
yresses—a practical demonstration of the true prin- 
ciple of unity—the common possession of a livigg 
loyalty to what one believes to be divine. Where 
this bond truly exists matters of faith are subjects 
of reasonable conference and instruction among 
brethren. 

As this spirit prevails it prepares the way for 
mutual helpfulness towards the attainment of a 
positive basis of faith; simple, self-attesting, divine. 
The recognition of the need of such a basis of faith 
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is, I think, a conspicuous result of the congresses. 
It must be admitted that the papers read before the 
Parliament of Keligions, with a few exceptions, 
were wanting in that apostolic assurance which 
rests in the confidence of divine authority. It is 
manifest that the authority of tradition and of 
councils is past, and that the authority of self-evi- 
dent truth has, not been found. The aspiration of 
reason in its new sense of freedom, is to know God. 
and how he operates in the universe which he tran- 
scends, and for such a conception of righteousness 
as will reconcile the providence of God with the 


recognized laws of cause and effect in the universe. 


The recognition of the need of a positive theology, 
simple, rational, self-attesting, coupled with the re- 
spect for righteous loyalty to intellectual ideals, 
opened the way for frank, brotherly, and honest con- 
ferenceramong Christians, such as will give the truth 
of God a chance to be known and taught, and to 
stand in its own light, and witness to its divine 
character. The supreme result of the Congresses of 
1893 in a more earnest and brotherly aspiration 
than the world has ever before known for the truth 
of religion, and a more genuinely fraternal exhorta- 
tion. Let us help one another to find the truth 
which zs. 

Hoping that your deliberations may be conducted 
in charity to the development of earnest and hum- 
ble desire for light divine, and make towards that 
faith which is inward acknowledgment of truth, 

1 am your brother in love, 


L. P. MERCER. 
Chicago, Oct. 20, 1897. 


AN ADDRESS BY MRS, ELLEN M. HENROTIN, OF CHICAGO, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: | am to 
speak to youa few words on the value of the wo- 
men’s work in the Parliament of Religions. When 
that parliament was first organized, or its organiza- 
tion first discussed, the question of the part which 


women should take in its deliberations came to the 


front, and in all cases the committees of women 
appointed (which were the same as the committees 
of men, from all denominations), first conferred 
with the chairman of the men’s department and 
action was taken as much as possible together. but 
you know as well as I that the part of women in the 
churches has been the practical working part. It 
has been the part not of theory, but of practice, and 
practice is always recognized long after theory. 50 
the recognition which we received at first was not 
always what we could have desired, but as time went 
on and we proved the value of our co-operation and 
our determination to present—may | say—the wo- 
man side of religion as correlated with the great 
general subject, then the entire attitude of the com- 
mittees changed, and we were allowed full liberty 
to arrange the congresses as we desired and were 
given fair and generous recognition. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to speak one word 
of the duty as I conceive it, of woman towards this 
great question of religion. It is true that it is the 
hope by which she lives and by which she dies, but 
more and moreas I work with women in their organ!- 
zations, I see it is the practical that appeals to her. 
What she shall do, not so much, what she shall be. 
This is really the foundation of the work of women 1 


> 


all the churches and in all the creeds. She never yet 
originated a creed or a philosophy, though she has 
put every one of them in practice. More and more 
| see that the practical, everyday detail of the re- 
livious work of the world is carried on by women. 
\lan is the inspirer, woman the doer; sO, supple- 
menting each other, always strong, and those creeds 
and religions which do not believe this, do not 
endorse this, must ultimately go to the wall, because 
the woman element, the maternity of the race must 
be counted within this great religious question, and 
woman has passed that phase of development, be- 
lieve me, which will allow her to do the work with- 
out the recognition. In all the great councils of 
religion you must give her an equal share in the 
deliberations as you give her more than her share 
of the responsibility for carrying out the morality 
of the world. You must give her the honors which 
come to good work, because without them she will 
no longer work with you. And the religious key 
is the one which will unlock her future. Take her 
into your councils and work with her. - Use her 
practical force, her executive ability. Remember 
that she is the mother of the nations, and with this 
vreat co-operation the great religions will march 
on triumphantly. There never was a time when 
women had so the religion of the world on their 
hearts. Woman carries the burdens and the sor- 
rows of the world, and certainly she must have the 
hope of the eternal to sustain her. Co-operate with 
hcr. Do not let her think that she is simply a 
worker. In this great liberal movement you have 
commenced right, you have invited the women to 
take part and they are one with you, receiving your 
gracious and well-earned recognition. In the par- 
liament, for the first time in the councils of relig- 
ion, women took equal part with men. And what 
was the result? As the work of denomination after 
denomination rolled on through those weeks, the 
cnormous practical work of the churches—the wo- 
men were at the foundation of it. Not only in one 
sect, but all, from the Roman Catholic to the liberal 
rcligions, you could see that the great practical 
work of the churches was carried on by women. 
And what was the result of the congresses? The 
women who were not yet organized, organized 
themselves to take their part, and out of the con- 


() 


gresses grew the great national council of Jewish 
women, to-day numbering fifty-four local branches, 
with a membership of certainly thirty or forty thou- 
sand women; the National League of Roman 
Catholic Women, organizing on broad and generous 


lines. The National League of Lutheran Women: 


is another great organization born out of the con- 
eresses, as well as the movement towards the liberal 
religions. All these movements must have an in- 
fluence that cannot be exaggerated on the religious 
thought of the churches. This the Parliament of 
Keligions did for women. To emphasize my point, 
did you ever hear of a woman writing a paper on 
what she believes? No. She usually writes a 
Paper on what religion has done for women, or what 
she has done in and by itshelp. That I think is one 
of the most significant things, because, to my mind, 
the genius of woman is practical, constructive, edu- 
cational. It supplements and inspires in many ways 
the great religious thought, but it must have a prac- 
tical outlet, and as I said before, it is those creeds, 
those churches which will recognize this truth that 
Can control the world. 
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The Church and the Press. 


A PAPER READ BY W. P. ANDERSON, OF CHICAGO. 


But for the boundless charity of the fraternity of 


which | am but a lay member, I would consider it 
a presumption on my part to accept the invitation 
tendered me by the promoters of the Liberal Con- 
yress of Keligions to say a word in regard to the 


relation of the church to the press on this occa- 
sion. Yet to be true to the instincts of the news- 
paper man whose brightest recommendation is that 
he never, however arduous or dangerous the task, 
shirked a detail. There are several sides to the life 
of a newspaper man, yet there is a consciousness 
of duty and a practical humanitarianism developed 
within him from the very nature of his work. 
There is no missionary abroad in the land to-day 
who has a larger or more critical audience than 
the reportorial oracle who discourses through the 
public press. The manifold duties of the average 
newspaper man, a few of which are aptly described 
in a little machine poetry which comes to memory, 
a few lines of which I will inflict upon you. 

Little. they know or even think 

Of the trouble there is in shedding ink 

By the busy wielders of pencil and pen, 

Usually known as newspaper men. 

With market reports, marine disasters. 

Puffs of pills and patent plasters, 

Now jotting down each stroke and catch 

Made in some famous baseball match, 

Then in the ballroom taking a note 

With an opera hat and claw-hammered coat, 

Oft to the prize ring there to write 

The sickening details of bloody fight, 


Back to the city just in time 
To report the sermon of some divine. 


And so on ad infinitum. But this brings us back 
to the subject. In all this cumulative work he is 
seeking information and reflecting that part which 
he construes to be for the betterment of mankind. 
If he chastizes, it is for the purpose of holding up 
the picture to others as an object lesson according 
to his version of right or wrong. The infallibility 
of this of course will remain in conjecture, but I be- 
lieve that the vast majority of newspaper men who 
are wearing their lives away by unusual activities 
and subversion of natural hours of rest is the ad- 
vance guard of the aggregation of souls, the unity 
of which in a new life seems to be the basis of the 
celestial superstructure which the Liberal Congress 
of Religion labors to erect. That newspaperdom, as 
a craft, has extended the right hand of fellowship 
to every civilized nation, in every language of every 
civilized land, in the common cause of humanity 
throughout the world is an established fact. In 
modern times from Stanley’s successful search for 
Livingston to the heroic rescue of the Cuban patriot, 
have they ever been at the fore in distributing the 
benefits which mostly augment the advancement of 
human progress. When the great teacher delivered 
his Sermon on the Mount, which was the method 
of distributing news matter in those days, to give 
out details to his apostolic staff, to go into the 
world and preach the gospel of the new life to 
every living creature, the foundation was laid for 
‘the ideal altruism which though latent to the public 
eye, is nevertheless developed to a high degree 
among the newspaper men. I know that a school 
of them has passed through selfishness, putting 
everything behind but their continuous struggle for 
the betterment of man. Iam glad that I have an 
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opportunity to add my testimony to these facts, 
and also to what the newspaper men of Nashville 
and throughout the nation have done this week for 
this session of the Liberal Congress of Religions. 
Along down the centuries to come to where Gutten- 
burg, with his mechanical writings, wrested from 
the scribes and the ‘‘town crier’ their monopoly of 
distributing public spirited news, which up to that 
time was never questioned. The wooden types 
which were first used in the printing of Holy Writ 
were to the science of letters according to the 
savants what the invention of the quadrant has been 
to the science of astronomy, and this same science of 
letters has been the vehicle which has distributed 
the word, hence the Jehus of the printing press are 
certainly entitled ‘to their modicum of credit as 
drivers of the omnibus into which all souls of all the 
nations of the earth are crowding to be carried to 
a common destination. From the writings on the 
tablets to the phonetics of the Chicago Tribune, 
from the kingly minstrelsy of the _ flockmaster 
David to the agrarian literature which most strongly 
tended to quicken into sentimental life middle and 
western America; from the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Junius letters, and from the ‘‘vision of judg- 
ment’’ to the ‘Light. of Asia,’ the achievements of 
the pen have outlived, and in everything that is 
yood, outrivalled the sword. On October the 15th, 
at Battle Creek, Mich., a speaker is reported as say- 
ing: *‘My theme intimates that the insensate metal 
whose utilization puts movement into the printing 
press, is related to reform.” My friends, the mind 
must be insensate which fails to recognize that the 
press is the embodiment of reform. From Benjamin 
Franklin to the late lamented Charles Anderson 
Dana, stands the brightest galaxy of reformers in the 
most luminous page of the world’s history, and yet, 
as stated, there may be lakes of printer’s ink serving 
the Prince of Darkness. Instead of lakes there are 
oceans of that ink so far as the public press is con- 
cerned, that are angelic in their mission among men. 
Therefore | am constrained to say that so far as the 
relations between the press and the church are con- 
cerned, the greatest good which could be ac- 
complished to all mankind would be the adoption 
of the daily lessons collated from the newspaper as 
proper text-books for use in both the public and the 
Sabbath schools of the land, instructing the ingeni- 
ous youth of the country in the quickening current 
issues environing his home life instead of vainly 
attempting to stuff them with miraculous details of 
an ignorant past. The public press of to-day aims 
to present models of beauty, goodness, and truth 
which can be taught the child of the Kindergarten 
or the Sabbath School and keep it in touch with 
the progressive spirit of the times. The concur- 
rent code of the newspapers assumes that the divine 
image is within, and that the end of the true educa- 
tion is to develop that image, and so truly too, that 
the individuality shall not be impaired, but rather 
strengthened and revealed in its own fulness and 
natural perfectness. It is variously computed that 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the religious 
auditors of to-day are reached through the medium 
of the public press, and the soener the church 
awakens to and accepts that fact the stronger will 
be its influence with future generations. 

Here amid the environments of the reproduction 
of the storied past, in the beautiful valley of the 
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Cumberland, suburban to the capital city of Tennes- 
see, ‘‘whose lifting domes and pointing spires are 
climbing heavenward higher to a firmer seat among 
the thrones of men,’’ at this most notable of all re. 
ligious congresses convened at the anniversary ex- 
position of the progress of a great state, carved out 
of a wilderness in a single century, aided by the 
magic touch of the wand of the public press, let me 
predict that every vestige of the sectarian intol- 
erance now obtaining will be only a memory as 
hard to realize as the burning of the witches at 
Salem, a century ago. There will come a time 
through the inevitable union of the church and 
press, recognizing that all men are born free and 
equal, thus supplying the fount at which all men 
who thirst can drink, conforming to the true 
sense and spirit of this government, conceding that 
every man has a right to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, thus seeking to 
draw out the latent power for good through the 
potent agency afforded by the methodic use of the 
press, which most strongly appeals to the nobler 
nature within; and the most powerful of these is 
the fraternal unity which fosters a spirit looking to 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 


Strong was the hand which fitted stone to stone, 
But stronger yet is fellowship, and some fair day 
The pilgrim at the finished shrine shall say 
Behold a celestial city builded by a song. 


And the song will be ‘‘Peace on earth, and good 
will to men,” which will come about only when the 
public press purified is recognized as the ark and 
the covenant. 


The Church and the Public Schools. 


CLOSING ADDRESS, BY REV. R. A. WHITE, OF CHICAGO. 


Formerly the church and the school were united. 
The priest was the teacher. Education was under 
the control of religion. The parochial school 
is a survival of the union of church and school. 
With the Renaissance education began to secu- 
larize. Following the Reformation the tendency to 
separate the school and the church increased, 
With the divorcement of church and state in this 
country, came about the final separation of school 
and church. Theschool has no connection with the 
church, the church no connection with the school. 
Any formal union of church and school in this coun- 
try is an impossibility. But the relationship be- 
tween the public school and the church is vital and 
each has, or is to have, a decided influence over the 
destinies of the other. 

First, the public schools are unconscious allies 
of the liberal church. The liberal church bases its 
authority for truth upon reason, not upon magic. 
The public school cultivates the intellectual reason. 
The schools cultivate the mind and mental culture 
gives a new reason for religion. Liberalism in re- 
ligion is possible only where there is mental enlight- 
enment. Second, the public schools are the un- 
avowed enemies of ‘traditional interpretations of 
religion. A young high school girl who learned 
in her orthodox Sunday-school that the earth was 
made in six days, and in her geology that it had, 
been in the process of making for millions of years 
and was not yet made, asked for an explanation. 
It is needless to say the explanation did not help 
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the traditional story of creation. There is scarcely 
a. doctrine, the fall of man, the blood atonement, a 
supernatural revelation, that is not indirectly over- 
thrown by physical or mental sciences. Tradition- 
alism does not square with modern knowledge. 
The schools make no attack upon the old theology, 
they are destroying it nevertheless. Beware, said 
Emerson, ‘“‘when God lets loose a thinker in this 
world, then all things are at a hazard.’’ The schools 
cultivate thought. The greatest foe of traditional 
theology is not the liberal church but the public 
schools. lo quote Emerson again: ‘‘The narrow 
sectarian cannot read astronomy with impunity. 
The creeds of his church shrivel like dried leaves at 
the door of the observatory.’ 

On the other hand, the church powerfully affects, 
or will affect, the purpose and methods of the 
public schools. We have not yet seen the end of 
this matter, scarcely its beginning. Education 
is evolving into higher forms, truer methods. Edu- 
cation once was a mere process of cramming. The 
mind was stuffed with facts as the Thanksgiving 
turkey is stuffed with corn, only the turkey gets fat 
and the mind lean on the process. Education is 
becoming a process of symmetrical development of 
a human being. Education lays its hand upon the 
physical, mental and aesthetic nature of man. To 
become perfect it must take a farther step and in- 
clude the moral and religious. 

In brief, the schools must include the moral and 
religious nature of man. The schools will not teach 
sectarianism, or champion creeds. But some time, 
if modern education is consistent, it will teach what 
is fundamental to all forms of religion. The time 
will come when a man who lays claim to being an 
educated man will be educated ethically and spirit- 
ually, as well as mentally and aesthetically. How- 
ever we define education it is defective unless it 
includes the culture of the religious side of man’s 
nature. 

EDUCATION AS CULTURE.—Can a man be consid- 
ered cultured whose moral sentiments and finer 
spiritual instincts are undeveloped? Yet I submit 
that from the standpoint of the schools if a man has 
his graduation certificate, knows Latin and some 
Greek, a smattering of modern languages, a little 
music and a bit of art, he passes for a cultured man, 
though his nature is as barren of love, sympathy. 
justice, as an African desert of vegetation. The 
church will teach the schools that this is only a 
partial culture and the most inferior phases of it. 

EDUCATION AND TRuTH—FEducation aims to make 
men discern the deeper realities. But truth is 
many sided. The intellect alone does not see the 
Whole of any truth. One faculty of the mind, like 
one lens of the telescope, gives only a partial or 
distorted image. It is only when every lens of 
the whole nature is adjusted to every other, and 
all drawn to a proper foci, is any truth compre- 
hensively known. Emotion, sympathy, the whole 
Spiritual forces of man’s nature must enter into the 
contemplation of any truth, even purely physical 
ones. The average pupil is trained to explore but 
one hemisphere of truth, and that the material. 
Half of present scepticism roots in the soil of a one- 
sided culture. The mind trained to estimate every- 
thing by intellectual processes, blunders along a 
segment of a truth, confident that it has traced the 
complete circle. The materialist turns his tele- 
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scope to the sky and Says there is no God, or with 
scalpel in hand says there is no soul. The material- 

ist complacently i ignores the deep psychology of 
the familiar saying that ‘‘spiritual things are spirit- 
ually discerned, and that some of the sublimest and 
most real truths do not belong solely to the jurisdic- 
tion of the intellectual reason. The point of sym- 
metrical culture should if possible, be reached 
where, as Arnold has pointed out, truth is revealed, 
not by the labored processes of logic, but by the 
quick penetration of the intuitions. It will then be 
seen as Mrs. Ward has pointed out, that Mr. Mill 
and Herbert Spencer have not said the last word on 
all things in heaven and earth.” 

EDUCATION AS KNOWLEDGE. — But education, 
again, aims to impart knowledge to acquaint man 
with the great physical and historical facts of this 
continuous world. In modern education there is 
practically no place given to that great realm of 
facts which cluster around religious ideas and 
actions. Incidentally, they are touched here and 
there, but not persistently and deliberately. Our 
students are severely trained in evidences of an 
imponderable ether, but seldom in evidences of « 
divine mind‘ lying forever back of all shclinttes. 
A study of the latter, to say the least, will prove as 
valuable as a study of the former; and one is quite 
as open to the inductive methods of study as the other. 
Why should 4 college man be considered an ignor- 
amus if ignorant of the theory of molecular physics, 
while his profound ignorance of natural theology is 
a matter of profound indifference. What student, 
jealous of his reputation as a scholar, would confess 
ignorance of such epoch makers as Cromwell or 
Charlemagne, yet considers it rather a sign of supe- 
rior mental attainment to be quite ignorant of such 
epoch makers as Paul and Jesus. What classical 
or historical student would not blush if ignorant of 
Czsar or Napoleon, but flippantly confesses ignor- 
ance of the Nazarene who, as Richter says, ** Lifted 
with his pierced hands empires off their hinges, and 
turned the stream of centuries out of its channel,’ 
and of whom Renan no less admiringly said, ** All 
ages will proclaim that among the sons of men 
there is none born greater than Jesus.’’ Who revo- 
lutionized the world most, Czsar or Jesus, Paul or 
Napoleon? 

BipLE.—One must know Greek and Latin history 
to be considered educated, but the history of the 
Hebrew race, which gave religion to humanity, as 
Greece gave art and Rome laws, is a matter of edu- 
cational indifference. We must know our Virgil and 
our Homer, as cultured men, but may be as ignor- 
ant about the Bible as the Irishman who was sing- 
ing the praises of Cabot Lodge in a Massachusetts 
town, and who, in answer to the contemptuous 
question, ‘‘Phat did Lodge ever do?” replied ‘' And 
ye haythen, did ye not know that he wrote the 
Bible.” 

Our CivitizaTion.—The history of our civiliza- 
tion is poorly known unless our religious history is 
known. The Renaissance is no more important than 
the Reformation; yet a study of the Reformation is 
not allowed in our Chicago public schools. The 
Boston tea party was no more vital to the subse- 


quent New England life than the history of Con- _ 


gregationalism, or Unitarianism,or Universalism. Yet 
we are anxious about the one and indifferent about 
the others. The man, though his college “‘sheep- 
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skin” is from Harvard or Yale, who knows nothing 
about the Bible, in a rational way, or of Jesus or 
Paul, is deficient in his education. He is unin- 
formed at vital points; he has lost the complete 
perspective of history. 

EDUCATION AND SuccEss.—Finally, education is a 
means to success in life and safe citizenship. 
knough to say, a commercial sentiment to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the wrong cannot long be 
profitable. There is a utilitarian value in right con- 
duct. We are finding it out in America. The man 
who succeeds in the most permanent way is the 
man who lays his business or professional course 
parallel with great ethical laws. No nation is safe 
without an ethical Our present education 
too much divorced from ethical culture, is proving 
a danger. Mind, without conscience or an ethical 
sense, only increases our social danger. An edu- 
cated rogue is the most dangerous rogue. I gnor- 
ance is less dangerous than education minus right- 
cousness. 

Hlowever we look at it, whether education for the 
sake of culture or the appreciation of truth, for 
knowledge of the world’s facts or for success and 
safe citizenship, it is incomplete unless there be 
combined with it religious culture of a rational kind. 
I believe the time is not far distant when no one 
will be considered an educated man who is deficient 
in moral culture and spiritual appreciations. 

This larger culture must some way come through 

the schools themselves. The Spectre of sectarianism 
now forbids; but some time it will be seen that sec- 
tarianism and religion are very different things. 
Sectarianism is some fellow’s estimation of religion. 
Religion is fundamental in human nature. The fact 
is, the religious teaching and training which this 
idea has in mind can be given with present studies. 
In the study of physics it is as easy and natural to 
raise the question of evidences of God as of the 
ether. Our modern study of nature ought to be 
made a study of. divine evidences. The child 
stands face to face with God in his nature studies. 
Botany and geology, properly studied, cannot fail 
to impress the mind with a great reverence for the 
master mind. Discovering the laws of planetary 
motions, Kepler bowed his head, saying ‘‘Oh 
10d,'1 think thy thoughts aiter thee.” History 
teaches the facts of social ethics and everywhere 
reveals the supremacy of great ethical laws. His- 
tory has been made an accumulation of facts with- 
out reference to their great ethical bearings. Phy- 
siology and psychology—in short, every possible 
study has its ethical and religious side. Let our 
ideas of education as well as our word education be 
enlarged until it really does what it professes to do, 
and what here and there it is trying to do, include 
the whole nature of man. Leta broad culture and 
a rational religion be no longer divorced. 


sense, 


What matter the birth 
Of a man on our earth, 
When his spirit shall come back again? , 
His soul has returned LY 
With its past all unlearned, 
Of peace and infinite pain. 


He is with us—a man, 
And what ever he can 
He will do, with his powers from above; 
And his nation or race, 
Or the shade of his face 
Should not lessen our brotherly love. 
SILEX. 
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The Sunday School. 


The Look Out. 


We see what never was seen, 

And hear when no voice calls; 
We know what ever was given 

At th’ feet of our searching falls. 


There are visions higher than vision, 
And mind outstretching mind; 

We are the links of a region 
That higher regions bind. 


With us is but the making 
To undo what is done, 

For others comes the taking 

~ Perfecting what’s begun. 


The eye’s not blind with seeing, 
Above the peak and hill 
Another eye is beaming— 
A heart with deeper thrill. 


We stand on a peak, and glancing 
At shifts of wind and cloud, ° 
Behold the stars enhancing 
The pall of midnight’s shroud. 


On hill tops, true, we stand,— 
Tis well a height we reach; 

For there behold another land, 
And the cries of another speech. 


O life is but in the making, 
There ’s a newer life to gain; 

And man from sleep awaking 
Shall see his darkness wane. 


And glory is passing to glory, 

And riches to treasures of gold:— 
The scroll of man is a story 

Each age has new retold. 


The things that are we are praising, 
And honor for the honors won; 
The things that are we are raising 
To the things that will be done. 
JOSEPH LEISER. 


The Religions of the World. 


SATURDAY EVENING TALKS BY THE PASTOR OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


VIII.—Tuer RELIGION OF THE ASSYRIANS.—SIDE- 


LIGHTS. 


The earlier part of the evening was used by the 
leader in drawing from the class a rapid summary 
of the essential points of the last two lessons, 
thereby laying premises for some important and 
interesting conclusions. 

The stone of Sargon, together with the clay cyl- 
inder of Nabonidus, have, as we learned in the last 
lesson, fixed for us the authentic date in Babylon- 
ian history of 3750 B.C. At that early time we are 
sure that the Babylonians had advanced so far in 
civilization as to have a written language at their 
command. But a written language does not grow 
up in a day, and that flowering of civilization was 
evidence of roots in a past still far more remote. 
It is thought safe by some careful scholars to say 
that tht Babylonian plains were occupied by a Civ- 
ilized people some five or six thousand years B.C. 
That, according to the Bible chronology, would 
have been one or two thousand years before the 
world was made, and many of the clay tablets now 
safely housed in the British museum must have 
been in existence before Noah’s flood, which would 
undoubtedly have swept such records completely 
out of existence. The Hebrews did not acquire 
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the use of letters until about 800 B.C., the Greeks 
not until after the time of Homer, perhaps 700 B. 
C. ‘The Egyptian records are not so clear or so 
trustworthy as the Assyrian tablets, but their earliest 
credible date seems to be considerably later than 
that of Sargon. 

In view of these facts and many like them, the 
scholars are at least beginning to waver with regard 
to the sources of our earliest civilization. Mr. 
Sayce, the best known living Assyriologist of Eng- 
land, says that when the claim of the superior an- 
tiquity of the Assyrians was first put forward, he 
scoffed at it, but he has been compelled to look it 
in the face respectfully. The old Akkads were 
exact in their statements. They loved detail, ac- 
count keeping, the fixing of dates, and the evidence 
of their great antiquity is becoming every year more 
and more overwhelming. 

We have already mentioned the surprising and, 
at first thought, startling resemblance between the 
Assyrian myths of creation, of the temptation and 
fall of man, and the legend of the deluge, to the 
Hebrew accounts contained in Genesis. These 
records impinge upon Hebrew legend and history in 
other curious and interesting ways. The earlier 
Isaiah, the writer of the first forty chapters of the 
book called by that name, thundered at B: ibylon in 
a vivid prophecy of its destruction and the exalta- 
tion of Israel. How the part was fulfilled which 
especially concerned the Israelites, we may read in 
the story of their captivity in that very Babylon 
whose inhabitants were to be to them servants and 
handmaidens, and in that saddest of all the psalms, 
beginning, ‘By the rivers of Babylon there we sat 
down, yea, we wept, when we » remembered Zion.’ 
Whole books of the Bible, as Ezekiel, Esther, 
Daniel, all of the Pentateuch, part of Isaiah, and 
many of the psalms, were shaped while the Jews 
were in Babylon, or refer to experiences that gave 
rise to the later writings. Sayce takes the name 
and legend of the infant Moses in the bulrushes 
away from the Nile valley to the Euphrates, and 
“derives the names of Saul, David, and. Solomon 
trom Assyrian sources. The words, as well as the 
ideas, of cherubim, seraphim, and angels, were 
borrowed from the same territory, and the Hebrews 
seem to have had no conception of immortality 
until after the captivity. 

These facts break up all the old theories of in- 
spiration. We could wish nothing better for 
breadth and freedom of thought than that we might 
have a thorough Assyriologist in all our divinity 
schools. These old but newly-discovered facts 
may throw us back on a belief in a universal in- 
spiration, but the sealed revelation must go or 

Assyriology must break down. The Bible falls to 
the ground as an infallible record, but is immensely 
re-enforced in all its human interests. When you 
have read a little way into these matters you may 
lose respect for the ‘‘old Bible myths,”’ but read 
farther still, and a deeper and truer interest will 
take the place of thé old reverence. When you 
kill them as history, they begin to live as literature, 
rich with human experiences and divine with human 
feeling. 


That man is wise among us and hath understand- 
ing of things divine, who hath nobly agreed with 
necessity.—Lfpictetus. 
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The Study Table. 


THE THEOLOGY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST.—By Rev. Lyman Abbott, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Kleven years ago the reviewer published ** Our 
Heredity From God,’ to show that evolution did 
not make us out to be mere brute ascendants of 
brutes; but that it demonstrated also our relation 
to the eternal Life and Father. It is pleasant to 
read this book by Lyman Abbott, and see that to- 
day this doctrine is taught in the pulpits freely, 
and without offence. It isa capital resumé of w hat 
some of us have believed for twenty-five years. Dr. 
Abbott bears a marked contrast to his predecessor 
Henry Ward Beecher, in that he is a guilder, which 
Mr. Beecher never was. Whatever he undertakes 
to say is said with much clearness and precision— 
such straightforw ardness and manliness that it goes 
with equal readiness to the intellect and the beast, 

E. P. P. 


DEATH AND AFTERWARD,—By Sir Edwin Arnold, published by New 
Amsterdam Book Co. 


The last word has not been said on personal immor- 
talitv. The object of the author is to show its rea- 
sonableness. “Let us at least recognize the utter 
futility of discussion, or controversy, which treats 
the average or commonly accepted notions of root- 
questions at issue as really representative or ade- 
quate. No wonder that we cannot make head or 
tail of this or that, when in the nature of things 
there are none to make. but it does not follow, 
because the vertebrate order cannot be properly 
described in terms of the protozoic, that we should 
deliberately relapse into — bits of jelly, and 
denounce bone, muscle, nerve as ‘metaphysical’ 
or ‘mysticism’—two of me worst names to hang a 
dog by. Let us faithfully and patiently cultivate 
the daw ning Copernican consciousness. The lit- 
tle monograph will give comfort and rest to worry- 
ing minds that noni not be reached by the logic 
of Hegel, or the synthesis of Martineau. FE. P. P. 


—- eS 


PERPETUA. A TALE OF NISMES IW A.D. 213.—By the Rev. 5. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Mr. S. Baring-Gould is celebrated as a writer who 
does many things well, but nothing very well, and 
his latest venture will do nothing to abate his double 
reputation; or, if it does any thing, it will be by way 
of deduction from the praise and addition to the 
blame. A great literary success like Sienkiewicz’s 
‘“Ouo Vadis,” is sure to breed a swarm of lesser 
things, hoping to profit by the sunshine in which 
the greater basks. Mr. Baring-Gould’s novel is one 
of this particular swarm. His standing as a scholar 
is our warrant for believing that his history and 
archaeology are tolerably correct. His story is one 
of Christian fidelity under persecution, and it runs 
out at length into such particulars of cruel torture 
as give the impression that Sienkiewicz’s doings on 
this line are not to be left unsurpassed without a 
lively competition. If, however the idea is to 
shame the cruelty of paganism, one has but to re- 
member that Christians have persecuted each other 
quite as horribly as Nero or any other pagan ever 
persecuted the Christians. <A short visit to the tor- 
ture room in the Old Schloss at Nuremberg is 
proof enough of this; or, at less expense, a few hours 
with H. C. Lea’s ‘“‘History of the Inquisition.” But 
fidelity to personal conviction is always beautiful 
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and inspiring, and to the extent that Mr. Baring- 


Gould has given us a story illustrating this, he has 
done well. 


A BROWNING COURTSHIP, AND OTHER STORIES.—E liza Orne White. 276 
pp. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


These stories have a dash of unexpectedness in 
the situations, and an easy piquant way of opening 
them up to the reader that gives one the refreshing 
sense of having forgotten himself and his surround- 
ings for a time. A book of short stories of the 
right kind, is a treasure ina busy family. It is as 
xood as medicine for a convalescent and sometimes 
better. The first story, from which the book is 
named, will be a “‘sweet morsel” for those who con- 
demn Browning as ‘‘difficult.” ‘‘A Faithful Fail- 
ure’’ touches upon a deep secret in human life, yef 
with an open cheeriness quite free from any con- 
scious sense of mystery. This, like ‘‘Common- 
place Carrie,” is brought out after the fashion ot 
realism—without regard to the tendency of the 
average reader for wanting to have it end happily, 
though in most of the stories the author is more 
kind. There is the same wholesome tone of easy 
naturalness running through them which character: 
izes her books for young folks. <> = 


I do not think I ever took up a magazine that 
contained so much in a single number as the 
January Review of Reviews. The article on Currency 
Reform is absolutely essential to all American 
voters. The subject is the subject now crowding 
upon the present generation for instant action. If 
the political parties will not. give us a currency 
adjusted to our broad country and all departments 
of industry, the people will rise up without regard 
to party and establish the necessary reform. The 
work must not long be delayed. With money 
packed to a plethera in New York banks, the South 
and West is without means of exchange. 

The recommendations of the currency commis- 
sion are radical, simply because it represents a group 
of independent business men and_ thinkers who 
have not been hampered by the question what can 
we get Congress to do, but have answered the 
question what ought Congress to do. Almost 
equally important is the account given of New 
York's recent municipal progress. This gives us in 
a summary the chief steps urged by Mayor Strong 
and recently put into operation. It gives us an out- 
look hopeful in the highest degree. I do not in 
the least share the apprehension that Tammany 
proposes, with Mayor VanWyck, to enter on a re- 
actionary course. Tammany expressed the age of 
plunder but did not create it. It will adjust itself 
to an age of reform. The Hawaian subject is also 
discussed and Carl Schurz is allowed full show for 
his dogmatic opposition. The editor evidently 
favors the project and there is a growing tendency 
to look at the altruistic side of all such political 
questions. Do we not owe it to Cuba and Hawaii 
to be such neighbors as Jesus and Thomas Jefferson 
conceived. The editor calls attention to the fact 


we 


that the Dingley and all other high tariffs are not 


protective but exclusive. That they shut out buy- 
ers as well as sellers, and knock out revenues. 
They are simply an aggravated imitation of Chinese 
methods. Our fathers fought for freedom to buy 
and sell where they would. Sat oF 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Small kindnesses and considerate care for others are 
soothing herbs within easy reach. 

MON.—One who exists for himself lives in a house without 
windows. 

TUES.—One of the most effective ways of helping joy is not 
to spoil it by refusal to share it. 

WED.—A cheerful expecter sheds and shares his hopeful antici- 
pation. 

THURS.—The choicest flavor of a little favor is forethought. 

FRI.—There must be purpose, or there will be no performance. 

SAT.—Many a timea pleasure which we might never have 
found among the sheaves for ourselves, falls right in our 
way as we glean. —jJula H, Johnston. 


A Lawyer To-Be. 


‘Will you be a lawyer like papa, dear heart, 
And sit in an office and write, 
Study big books and make speeches at court 
That are brave and honest and bright ? 
When you are a man, 
Will you, if you can, 
Be a lawyer and stand for the right?’’ 


So a fond mother questioned her little son, 
Who sat by her side at his play. 
‘Yes, 1’ll be a lawyer like papa,’’ he said, 
‘‘Only not in quite the same way. 
When I am a man, 
If I possibly can 


’ 
Iam going to have a big dray.’’ Re, 
GAZELLE STEVENS S?tMTARP. 


Two Little Thoughts Were Born. 


Two little thoughts were born, 
By two little hints one day; 
All of our thoughts, you know, 

Come into the world this way. 


Sunlight and shadow and rain, 
Hunger and thirst and pain, 

Sleep, with. its dreams and waking, 
Sorrow and love and leave taking, 
And all that the past race has won; 
The earth’s innumerable things, 

Life, with all that it brings, 

The overhead mysteries, 

Those unwritten histories 

Of things the Divine power hath done, 


Are only thought nuclei— 
Just hints in travail with thee; 
And two little thoughts were born 
Just in this way, if you please. 
—The Dial. 


The ‘Little Store’? Near Us. 


In these days when one hears so much of hot, 
feverish, struggling business, it is restful to turn to 
an object lesson of the opposite kind, and realize its 
existence and its worth. 

What we all call the ‘‘little store’ stands on a cor- 
ner, and occupies the main floor of a wooden building 
that has only a basement besides. It is a real boon 
to the neighborhood, since it meets a variety ol 
wants not otherwise met over quite an area. 

Enter with me, after ascending the few easy 
steps, and opening the door with its knob set low 
enough for the smallest child to reach. Behind the 
show-case counter on your left stands an old man, 
ready to dispense candy, toys, string, newspapers 
and such things. Very quiet and slow he is, neve! 
ruffled, always attentive and kind, and the obliging 
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server of all the children who come in. His slow 
patience meets their deliberate choosing of what 
shall be bought with the precious penny, and a first, 
second, or third changing of the choice disturbs him 
not at all. Impartially he gives to each customer 
‘‘his turn,” be the customer whom he may. On the 
opposite side of the store is the show-case of ‘‘no- 
tions,’ too numerous to more than hint at—-station- 
ery, thread, braid, buttons, perfumery, linings, cot- 
ton cloths, calico, and such small wares as most 
people want ‘‘in a minute,” and cannot go far to 
get. Should you wish any of’these, the old man 
deliberately touches a bell, when out comes his 
equally quiet, efficient daughter, who is the wife of 
the real proprietor, the keeper of the simple home 
in the back rooms, the obliging server of any who 
need her, and whose steadiness and promptness you 
never doubt, and whose little stock of goods you 
learn to have faith in, too. But to know the main- 
spring of this little store you should meet the pro- 
prietor. Such a ‘refreshing breeze as he is! 
Such a ‘“‘well spring’ of good nature, kindness, 
obligingness, thrift, uprightness and polite dignity, 
one will seldom find. The children for a half mile 
around know and love him; every customer bows 
to him on the street for the sake of his return bow, 
that is like nothing so much as a streak of sunshine 
passing from him to you. He buys the goods, runs 
several newspaper routes twith a boy assistant, whom 
he has chosen because ‘‘he is a nice boy and his fad- 
der wants him to do right,” receives and delivers 
goods for a laundry, and is a bureau of general in- 
formation for the entire neighborhood. I am sure 
nothing morally unwholesome could live in his at- 
mosphere for an hour. 

By such a trio is the “‘little store’’ kept on its 
steady, sunny way, clean and wholesome in every 
sense of the word, with a sweet harmony that can 
be felt and is its own attractiveness. 1 can imagine 
their surprise if any one should tell them what a 
truly great influence for good they are in the neigh- 
borhood. They simply would not and could not 
understand. It is just as well, perhaps, that no one 
disturbs them by such an aitent since they do have 
from people what they wish—steady, satisfied 
patronage. 

Long before this point of my sketch is reached | 
am sure some readers have said ‘‘Oh, there are lots 
of little stores much like that.”’ 

If they have said this they have said just what I 
hoped for; and will feel with me, that in such 
healthful enterprises rest the happy contrasts to 
much that troubles us in the larger business affairs. 
Certainly this ‘‘little store’ helps me and many 
about here, and fills its own ‘“‘place’’ in the business 
world. | 

JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


A Curious Plant. 


The ‘‘ vegetable python,” which is khown to the 
naturalist as the clusia or fig, is the strangler of 
trees. The seeds of the clusia, being provided with 
a pulp and very pleasant to the tropical birds which 
feed thereon, are carried from tree to tree and 
deposited on the branches. ctHere germination be- 
gins. The leafy stem slowly rises upward, while the 
roots flow, as it were, down the trunk until the soil 
is reached. Here and there they branch, changing 
their course according to the direction of any 
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obstructions met with. Meanwhile from those root- 
lets leafy branches have been developed, which, 
pushing themselves through the c canopy above, get 
into the light, and enormously accelerate their 
growth. Now a metamorphosis takes place! For 
the hitherto soft aerial roots begin to harden and 
spread wider and wider, throwing out side branches, 
which flow into and amalgamate with each other 
until the whole tree trunk is bound in a series of 
irregular living hoops. From this time on it is a 
struggle of life and death between the forest giant 
and the entwining clusia. Like an athlete the tree 
tries to expand and burst its fetters, causing the bark 
to bulge between ev ery OV erlacing; but success and 
freedom are not for the captive tree, for the monster 
clusia has made its bands very numerous and wide. 
Not allowed expansion the tree soon withers and 
dies, and the strangler is soon expanded into a great 
bush, almost as large as the mass of branches and 
foliage it has effaced. It is truly a tragedy in the 
world of vegetation.—Los Ang les Herald. 


The rae Shepherd. 


An American who was traveling in Syria saw 
three native shepherds bring their flocks to the 
same brook and the flocks drank there together. 
At length one shepherd arose and called out, ‘* Men- 
ah, men-ah!”’ the Arabic for“‘follow me.” His sheep 
came out of the common herd and followed him up 
the hillside. The next shepherd did the same, and 
his sheep went away with him, andthe man did not 
even stop to count them. The traveler saftl to the 
remaining shepherd: ‘‘Just give me your turban and 
crook and see if they will follow me as well as 
you.’ So he put on the shepherd’s dress and called 
out *“‘Men-ah, men-ah!” but not a sheep moved. 
‘“They know not the voice of a stranger,’ said the 
shepherd. ‘‘Will your flock never follow anybody 
but you?” inquired the gentleman. The Syrian 
shepherd replied, ‘‘Oh, yes; sometimes a sheep gets 


sick and then he will follow anyone.’ —Christian 
Age. 


The separation of a class of books for the use of 
the young specifically, is not now to be avoided, 
but in the thoughtlessness with which it has been 
accepted as the only literature for the young, a 
great wrong has been inflicted. The lean cattle 
have devoured the fat. I have great faith in the 
power of noble literature when brought into simple 
contact with the child’s mind, always assuming that 
it is the literature which deals with elemental feel- 
ing, thought, and action, which is so presented. | 
think the solution of the problem which vexes us 
will be found, not so much 1n the writing of good 
books for children as in the wise choice of those 
parts of the world’s literature which contain an ap- 
peal to the child’s nature and understanding. It is 
not the books written expressly for children so much 
as it is the books written out of minds which have 
not lost their childhood that are to form the body 
of literature which shall be classic for the young.— 
Horace E.. Scudder, in Childhood in Literature and Art. 


Let no man think achievement is not for him sim- 


ply because the family record sums up his years 


to a threatening total. ‘‘The sixties,’ said Red 


Jacket to his young braves, “have all the twenties | 


and forties in them.” 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To de 
good 1s my Religion.” 
? 
Let love be your religion; 
Let iustice be your aim; 
Let all that’s good and noble 
Your strict attention claim; 
Do always unto others 
As you 'd have done to you; 
Whatever you are doing 
Be always good and true. 


Let truth be in your speeches, 
And wisdom in each word; 
Let all your words be gentle, 
Let nothing else be heard; 
Be kind to all around you 
And to yourself be true; 
Then will the world respect you, 
And honor what you do. 
—j]. A. Lindberg. 


SPRING VALLEY, MINN.—The People’s 
church has had a very busy fall and win- 
ter, so much so that your correspondent 
of this place has hardly had time to tell 
the many enterprises which have been 
put on foot. Our pastor gave a banquet 
Thanksgiving day in the evening to 
about 250 people and a very enjoyable 
time was had, at the residence of Mrs. 
Elsie Thrall. Twenty-five ladies gave a 
very fine ‘‘Ladies’ Musicale’ about a 
month later and realized $100. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society a held one-evening 
Kermiss early in December and made 
about $100. The Sunday-school Christ- 
mas Eve, instead of the usual Christmas 
tree, gave aturkey banquet. The busi- 
ness men of the church furnished the tur- 
keys and over three hundred people, 
fathers, mothers, and children, partook of 
one of the most elaborate suppers ever 
given in the Opera House. Among the 
subjects studied in the Sunday-school 
this year are the Bible, Ancient Reli- 
gions, Mother Nature’s Children, Physi- 
ology, Hypnotism, and General Topics. 
The Sunday-school is more than self-sup- 
porting. The Young People’s Society 
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has organized themselves into a ‘‘U. S. 
Senate,’ and will discuss senate bills 
every Sunday evening at 6.30 p.m. Each 
person assumes the name of some sen- 
ator. It is becoming very attractive to 
young men and women. The Junior So- 
ciety recently gave a vaudeville and made 
money enough to run their society a 
year. One hundred of our young people 
gave a social and dance recently, and in 
their midst could be seen many a bright 


‘and happy-faced parent who seemed to 


love as good a time as the sons and 
daughters. January 2d, the church choir 
and orchestra gave a full evening con- 
cert instead of the usual sermon, to a 
crowded house. The following are the 
titles of sermons recently preached by 
our pastor: “‘Thoughts from the X-Ray; 
The Fall of Man Viewed from the Stand- 
point of Evolution; The New Age; Can 
You Lose Your Soul?; Was Jesus God; 
Natural and Unnatural Religion; Eternal 
Punishment; Shall we Seek Knowledge 
and be True to It; How to Study the 
Bible; Comments on the Book of Jonah; 
Speculation; Give the Devil His Dues. 
_ 
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ANN ARBOR, Micu.— Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago, will lecture here in the 
Unity Club Course January 26th, on ‘‘The 
Cost ofa Fool.’’ Later Rev. W. W. Fenn is 
to come and give his lecture on ‘‘Dante,”’ 
with a full set of Doré’s illustrations. 
The subject of Mr. Sunderland’s sermons 
for January are: The New Year with the 
Poets; Great Events of the Past Year; 
Some of the Eminent Dead of the Past 
Year; What Would I Doif I were Twenty 
Again; and Finding God.’’ The annual 
supper and re-union of the Unitarian so- 
ciety occurred on the 12th. One hundred 
and twenty sat down at the tables. After 
the supper there were brief reports from 
the various activities of the church—the 
Sunday-school, Unity Club, Ladies’ 
Union, Young People’s Religious Union, 
King’s Daughters, Loaning Library, 
Free Reading Room, Sewing School, 
Literature Distribution, etc. Then fol- 
lowed brief addresses from three or four 
university professors and other members 
of the congregation,—Professor Pettee 
acting as president and toastmaster. 
The occasion was in every way a most 
happy and encouraging one, 
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UNITARIAN.— Rev. T. B. Byrnes has 
entered upon the pastorate of the church 
at Geneseo, Ill. This has necessitated 
his resignation from the Unitarian Mis- 
sionary Council of the West, which has 
again taken him out of the Board of JDi- 
rectors of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and Rev. Leslie W. Sprague has 
been elected to fill his place. Rev. E. A. 
Coil, of Marietta, O., has been elected as 
a member of the Board of W. U.C. W.W. 
Fenn, F. C. Southworth, and A.W. Gould 
are on the committee on programme 
for the next session of the Western Con- 
ference. The Alton society are 
listening to candidates to support the 
place vacated by the Rev. Mr. Backus. 
who has recently taken up the independ- 
ent work at Streator. 


Cuicaco.—The Covenant club is the 
name of a recently organized Jewish club 
of gentlemen who have furnished an at- 
tractive suite of rooms down town in the 
Adams Express Building, to be used as 
free headquarters for all committees, 
charitable organizations, and gatherings 
of every kind that may be called in the 
interest of the humanities and the things 
that make for the betterment of life. This 
isa noble thing todo. Now let the Coven- 
ant club be strengthened and augmented 
by the liberal men of non-Jewish as wel! 
as of Jewish antecedents, and let the 
rooms be the hospitable home of such 
organizations as would naturally profit 
by the hospitality of sucha club and 
Chicago .will have what it has 
waited for and never yet had. —— 
Ata meeting of the Sunday club in con- 
nection with the A. M. E. church in 


long 


Pure Imagination 
Keeps Some People Ill, 


Many people imagine they can do things 
which they cannot; this is particularly 
true of habits like the tobacco or coffee 
habit. A person addicted to either of 
these habits may be one of such construc- 
tion that the article used is poisonous to 
him, but they imagine they can use cotiee 
(for instance) without any bad effect, for 
‘thousands of people do,’’ they reason. 
So the weak feeling or stomach trouble, 
or headache, is charged, one day to the 
hot sun; the next day takéng pains toavoid 
the sun, the old trouble shows up again, 
so as long it is not the sun ‘‘it must be 
something I have eaten, it can’t be cof- 
fee.’’ Then follows some tests on diet, 
and still the trouble continues; every 
known reason will be thought of and ex- 
perimented with, but they will not leave 
off the coffee, for they like it too well. ‘To 
such it may be suggested that matters be 
looked squarely in the face. If you keep 
on with little ails caused by some unnat- 
ural cause you will surely come down 
sick unless the active cause is removed. 
Coffee contains poisonous alkaloids in 
small quantities which can be withstood 
by a perfectly healthy adult, but which 
seriously affects those who are a little 
below par physically, or children. 

To such, Postum Cereal comes as a 
boon, it has the color of Java coffee, 
creams up like thick Mocha and has a 
delicious fragrance and taste when boiled 
full 15 minutes after boiling commences. 

It is made by the Postum Cereal Co., 
Lim., Battle Creek, Mich. When tasted 
critically it will be found to have a grain 
flavor that is crisp and pleasant. It 1s 
strictly a food-drink, being made entirily 
of cereals (wheat Xc.). , 

Postum, the grain coffee, will nourish 
and fatten adults and children and can be 
used at every meal with decided advan- 
tage. 

Substitutors drug their concoctions to 
give them a coffee flavor. Genuine pack- 
ages of Postum have red seals and the 
words, ‘‘It makes red blood,”’ thereon. 


ee 
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Bethel chapel, Jenkin Lloyd Jones last 
Sunday addressed a large audience on 
‘‘The Evolution of the Home.’’ This 
club represents much consecrated culture 
and religious intelligence sufficiently 
mellowed by liberality to give the speaker 
hearty welcome and enthusiastic listen- 
ing. 

UNITARIAN. —John Baltzly, Henry Hal- 
lam Saunderson and Arthur S. Weatherby 
having satisfied the committee on Fel- 
lowship of their fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry are hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 
: Committee on Fellowship. 
New York, Jan. 13, 18908. 


NEGRO CONFERENCE.—The usual annual 
session of the Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence will take place in Tuskegee, Ala., 
Wednesday Feb. 23rd. The Worker’s con- 
ference composed of officers and teachers 
of the various colored schools in the 
south, takes place Feb. 24th, at Tuskegee. 
These conferences present an opportun- 
ity to study the condition and the pro- 
gress of the negro that is afforded no- 
where else. Further information can be 
had from Booker T. Washington, Tus- 
kegee, Ala. 


——— es 


DAVENPORT, IA.—The new Unitarian 
church is to be dedicated the first week 
in February, the full programme of 


— 
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which we hope to announce as soon as | 


perfected. 


FortT CoLuins, CoLto.—The readers of 
THE NEw UNITY will rejoice in the news 
that our friend and fellow-worker, Rev. 
George N. Falconer, has succeeded in 
organizing the Unity church of Fort 
Collins of forty members, and that the 
society has elected Mr. Falconer as 
pastor for the coming year. Mr. Fal- 
coner is a wise worker and a devoted 
friend of THE New UNItTy and the Lib- 
eral Congress. Wherever he works there 
indeed will be work done in the spirit 
of the Congress. One of these days we 
expect to announce a Colorado Liberal 
Congress to be held probably at Fort 
Collins, under the leadership of Mr. Fal- 
coner. From a local paper we clip this 
word of his which shows the spirit in 
which he works and which work should 
be done all along the line. ‘‘Is light 
breaking? Then go to work. Is the 
outlook dark? Then go to work just the 
same. The man who waits for the suc- 
cess of the cause before giving himself 
. to it does not deserve the victory.’’ 


Books Received. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y. 
(pph.) 

NOTES OF A SUMMER TOUR AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST (pph.) By 
Francis E. Seupp. 

FROM THE PERISHABLE TO THE PERMA- 
NENT (pph.) By John C, Kimball. Life 
Studies, No, 30. James H, West, Bos- 
ton. 

TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS FROM THE 
ORIGINAL SOURCES OF EUROPEAN HIs- 
TORY —THE WITCH PERSECUTIONS. 
Edited by George L. Barr, A. B., Cor- 
nell University, Ithica, N. Y. (pph.) 

THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
INDIAN RiGuts ASSOCIATION (pph.) 


We want agents, ladies or 
gentlemen, girls or boys, to work 
for THE NEW UNITY and other 
Publications. No experience nec- 
essary, Address Alfred C. Clark, 
185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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In this book, the author, Mr. George E. Wright; seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with psychic phenomena, 


which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the border-land 
between science and occultism. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. DAWN. 5. ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 
2. Wiper EVOLUTION. 6. THe MAGic or NATURE. 
3. GROWTH OF HUMAN KINp. 7. ILLUSION. 

4. A CYCLE oF ETERNITY, 8. REAL OCCULTISM. 


9. RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


The following are brief extracts from a few of the many newspaper reviews of 


| the book: 


“In compressing so vast a subject into so small aspace the writer has necessarily 
constructed little more than a skeleton, but the work is an earnest effort to draw 
attention to what the author esteems must be the line along which the true progress 
of humanity will be achieved,”—Denver (Colo.) News, 


“A delightful study in wider evolution is given in a little volume entitled “On 
the Outer Rim,” by George E, Wright. This writer attempts to give the theories 
and advancement of the doctrine of evolution, carrying it into development of the 
soul, and growth of human kind. There are some nine essays, and in the last the 
author treats of the religion of the future and takes a very broad view, bringing 
together all the people of the earth and all the religions and sects, and denounces 
the narrowness of sectarianism. It is well worth reading.”—/ndianafpolis Sentinel. 


“This a study in the fascinating theory of evolution, It is exceeding well written, 


and discusses in a pleasant way one of the great problems of the ages.”— New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“The students of today are inquiring not only into the origin and history of life, 
but are patiently working out the problems of the birth and growth of mind. In 
this little book many valuable suggestions are given to the student in evolution in 
regard to the underlying forces of nature.”— Baltimore American. 


“This book is an effort to condense in popular form some of the results thus 
obtained, as bearing upon what may be termed the wider evolution; in which is 


included the mental and psychic, as well as the strictly physical, development of the 
human race.”—Detroit Tribune, ' 


~ 


“He (the writer) defines occultism as simply the true study of nature, in which 
there is no supernaturalism, and which eventually leads man to the goal of wisdom 
and virtue.”—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 


“Of the nine essays which form the chapters of this interesting work, the two 
“Origin of Religions,” and “ Religion of the Future,” are most instructive and enter- 


taining. With true and broad-minded eloquence the subject is amplified,” —Boston 
Globe. 


“Mr. Wright has made an interesting book, full of suggestive thoughts.” —Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Mr. Wright’s definition of the occult is different from the idea conveyed by that 
much-abused word to the popular mind, At the present stage of evolution we have 
two distinct quantities, the known and the unknown. The known may be consid- 
ered as cantained within the boundaries of what we call science, the unknown may 
be classed as occultism,.”—Wew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUBLISHER 
185 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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“MUR Se £1 So WRAGH I IN GOLD. 


A GHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN THE 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


HELD IN 


CHICAGO, SEPT. 10 To 27, 1893. 


A Book of Selections Giving Points of Harmony Between the 


of the Various Religions, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


Representatives 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


a 


This compilation contains one hundred and_ sixty-seven extracts, from one hundred and fifteen different 


authors, all of them taken from the utterances of the main Parliament. 
bound in full silk cloth, gilt top and sides. 


A CHORUS OF FAITHS.—This little book is a com- 
pilation, but one in which so much discrimination 
is evidenced, and so many side-lights are thrown 
on the main question, that it is an inspiration 
from beginning to end. It is, as the compiler says, 
a book “ with a purpose,”’ and a most worthy one 
—that of establishing a recognition of the unity 

fall religions. Itisa gathering up of the frag- 
ments that were left, after the great Parliament 
Religions, the crowning event of the centuries, 
which took place in connection with the Wcrld’s 
Fair in Chicago. ‘‘ Not revolution, but evolution,’ 
isthe hopeful possibility from Mr. Jones’s point 
of view. He says: 

Existing churches will remain, but their em- 
phasis will be changed more and more from 
dogma to creed, from profession to practice. 
From out their creed-bound walls will come an 
ever-increasing throng, upon whose brows will 
rest the radiance of the sunrise; whose hearts will 
glow with the fervid heatof the Orient, intensified 
with the scientific convictions of the Occident. 
These people will demand a church that will be 
as inclusive in its spirit as the Parliament. The 
Parliament will teach people that there is a uni- 
versal religion. This must have its teachers, 
and it will have its churches. This universal 
religion is not made of the shreds and tatters of 
other religions, It is not a patchwork of pieces 
cut out of other faiths, but it is founded on those 
things which all religions hold in coramon, the 
hunger of the heart for comradeship, the thirst of 
the mind for truth, the passion of the soul for use- 
fulness. In morality the voices of the prophets 
blend, and the chorus is to become audible 
throughout the world. In ethics all religions 
meet. Gentleness is everywhere and always a 
gospel. Character is always revelation. All 
writings that make for it are scripture. 

Thus in this “Chorus of Faiths’’ we have a 
new scripture. What more helpful in the build- 
ing of character than a record of the noble say- 
ings at that first meeting of the fraternity of reli- 
gions? Into the world’s magnificent thought- 
treasury is now poured the very cream of reli- 
gious utterance, which, notwithstanding different 
races, colors, costumes, characteristics, education, 
languages, still insists that the one law is love, 
the one service loving. All light comes from one 
source. All rays converge to one center. The 
one center is found at the Parliament, and that 
center is photographed, as it were,in the * Chorus 
of Faiths.” 


From first to last Mr. Jones has dwelt upon: 


statements that stand for unity, has chosen those 


— 
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eloquent and heartfelt representative addresses 
that most clearly demonstrate the feeling of 
brotherhood. Even in the arrangement and 
classification of topics he has shown a rare dis- 
criminative faculty, and a loving desire to hold 
up the finely woven and most perfect pattern of 
human ideals. After the purposeful introduction, 
and the words of greeting given by different dele- 
gates from home and foreign lands, we find the 
record proceeding under such significant head- 
ings as “Harmony of the Prophets,’ “ Holy 
Bibles,”’ “ Unity in Ethics,’ “ Brotherhood,’’ * The 
Soul,’ “The Thought of God,’ “The Crowning 
Day,”’ “Farewell,”’ and ‘‘ Appendix.” Under 
each of these topics is grouped the corresponding 
views of the different religions, and the thread of 
unity is most vividly maintained and easily dis- 
cerned. In the grand “Chorus” there is no dis- 
cord. Every voice strikes the keynote, and an 
outburst of harmony is the result. 

To the one who thinks, speaks, and lives for 
Unity, this task of bringing out the unity of reve- 
lation, of purpose, of aspiration, of faith, of ac- 
complishment, has evidently been but a delight- 
ful privilege, which may be appreciated, if not 
shared, by those who read the book. Asa literary 
production the “ Chorus of Faiths’’ is a clean-cut 
cameo profile of the Parliament of Religions. 

In conclusion, in the words of a thoughtful and 
earnest woman: “The keynote of the Parliament 
in Chicago was the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. We predict that the key- 
note of the next Parliament will be the Mother 
hood of God and the Womanhood of man.’’— 
HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, in the Arena. 


A CHoRuUS OF FAITH.—The Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago marked an epoch in the world’s 
religious thought. It was aconvention in which 
men of every creed and race met in amity and 
charity to compare their deepest and most sacred 
thoughts. Matters of difference were not made 
prominent. The real kernel of religion was 
sought far beneath the burrs and husks that have 
too often and too long been the only vision of the 
initiated and hostile. 

The record of the great convocation is a sur- 
prise to its most ardent friends. Words that were 
said by Buddhist might have been transposed into 
the mouth of the Romanist, while the Greek 


Handsomely 


Price (post-paid), $1.25. 


Church found its utmost essence not differing 
from the highest thought of its arch-enemy under 
the Crescent. Through all the discourses ran » 
harmony of thought promising a new day in 
religions when men shall cease to wrangle over 
their differences and shall magnify their points of 
likeness and endeavor to get closer together. 

It was necessary thata compiler in touch with 
those present and in love with the subject should 
put the thought of this great assembly into popu 
larform. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose heart 
is in deepest sympathy with the broadest religious 
thought, and who, as secretary of the genera! 
committee, furnished much of the motive force 
of the movement, made a careful study of the 
entire work of the Parliament and has admirab!\ 
succeeded in the task of popularizing its pro- 
ceedings. 

It is much more than the work of any one 
man, however eminent in the field of religion. 
and Mr. Jones can well claim great success int 
compilation. It gives the best thought of the 
best minds in the world to-day.—Ansonia Sentinel, 
Ansonia, Conn. 


‘A Chorus of Faith’’ might well be styled an 
echo of the Parliament of Religions, held in Chi- 
cago, September 10 to 27, 1893. In the pleasing 
form in which the volume has been compiled, the 
echo should reverberate through all time to come. 
The introduction is from the pen of the well- 
known Jenkin Lloyd Jones, while numerous 
poems of great beauty and worth from the pens 
of our greatest poets enliven the pages of the 
volume and give to the extracts from the numer- 
ous essays read before the Religious Parliament « 
touch of poetry which goes far toward enhancing 
the interest of the work, however valuable in 
themselves the abstracts and fragments of rell- 
gious essays may be. Thelaymen, as well as the- 
ologists will find much in the ‘‘ Chorus of Faith” 
to interest them. The religious broadness of the 
volume is best illustrated by an extract from the 
remarks of Rev. Joseph Cook, in which he 
said: “A religion of delight in God, not merely as 


Saviour, but as Lord also, is scientificaly know? 
to be a necessity to the peace of the soul, whether 
we call God by this name or the other, whether 
we speak of him in the dialect of this or that of 
the four continents, or this or that of the ten 
thousand isles of the sea.’’—Current Topics. 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


e Raith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT anv JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


| By W. C. G. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 
“T Had a friend /” ° 


A’ Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 


Tur FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
¢, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C. Clark. 

This is a very helpful little book to keep on desk 
or work-table, so that a chapter, page, or mere 
sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of 
daily occupation. It is not a manual of devotion. 
It does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- 
hid subjective questioning ; but it strengthens the 
soul to “ serve God and bless the world.’ Though 
some of the titles are followed, by texts, they are 
not elaborated iito sermons, but are key-notes to 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- 
ever humb!e or hindered, ca’: be made great and 
clorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. 

There are eight essays, four by each of the 
authors. It is hard to choose from them, when 
aullareexcellent. Perhaps ‘* Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and “A Cup of Cold Water” will appeal most 
strongly to many. Itis rarely realized, and there- 
fore cannot be too often repeated, that the 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made 
beautiful, if each would offer the ‘‘cup of water” 
to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 
for something. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains 
se tences worthy of quotation. 

There are, indeed, expressions which those 
whose creed differs from that of the author’s 
would wish omitted, as when ‘Goethe, Spencer, 
Agassiz, and Jesus”’ are grouped together as equal 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a 
siur on the Christian Commission. And it will 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths 
in every chapter, that so many of the dear old 
Bible stories are numbered among myths and 
legends. But if we look for good, we shall find all 
the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- 

dent mentioned. We would gladly have more 


Fatthfulness. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 
Spirit giveth life.” Hence (with the exceptions 
and reservations noted above) we heartily com- 
mend the book.— The National Baptist. 


A Book TO HELP ONE LIvE.—‘“‘ The Faith That 
Makes Faithful’ is a stimulus to the drooping 
spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging 
to those whose cares and offices are not without 
alloy,and they are excellent reading forall who 
have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled “Blessed be Drudgery,” 
and the thought therein tends to strengthen one 
in performing the thousand little things in life's 
pathway and make them light, that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as grinding drudgery. 
There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, 
divine benediction, ete. The style is spirited and 
spiritual, and it is not only a.volume for ‘goodly 
reading, but one that will help us live for pur- 
pose and right. It is a collaborate production of 
Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The best evidence of its acceptance 
by the public and its merit is the fact that it has 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand.— Books, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL is the happy 
title of a volume of eight sermays by W. C. Gan- 
nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jonesof Chicago. They are 
discourses entirely devoid of theological siguifi- 
cance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 
and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of 
the conventionalities of the popular theology. 
The discourses are of a high order of excellence, 
so far as literary form is concerned, and well cal- 
culated to help and encourage the reader to make 
life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. ‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,” by Mr. Gannett, and ‘Tenderness ”’ 
and “The Divine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones, are 
the discourses which have most impressed us, but 
all are worthy of thought and personal applica- 
tion. The little volume is a very choice addition 
to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. 


By J. Li. J. 


Tenderness. 


7: he Seamfless Robe. 


The Divine 


Benediction. 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 


Sermons preached 
by Revs. W. ( 


Gannettand Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


Alfred C, 
chure which contains eight sermons, four 
preached by Rey. W. C. Gannett on “ 
Drudgery,” “I Had a Friend,” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,” and “ Wrestling and. Blessing,’ and the 
other four by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on “* Faith 
fulness,.”’ “ Tenderness,”’ ‘The Seamless Robe.’ 
and “The Divine Benediction.”’ Thees discourse: 
are of an ennobling, purifying character, fuil of 
beautiful sentiment and rich in pathetic incidents 
that will stirthe tenderest emotions. After read- 
ing this little work one cherishes a kindlier, gen- 
tler feeling for all humanity,and if he is not made 
better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 
the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 
ing of virtue, and the joy that comes from correct 
living and the hope of a brightand happy future. 

The general title of the volume is “ The Faith 
that Makes Faithful.’’"— Madison Democrat. 


Clark of ( hicago has just issued a bro- 
being 


blessed be 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This little volume embraces the following 
essays, or little sermons: “ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
* Faithfulness,” “‘I Hada Friend,’ “ Tenderness,” 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Seamless Robe,” 
‘Wrestling and Blessing,” and “The Divine Bene- 
diction.’* Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 
many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage. The essays are, in part, didactic, and con- 
tain reflections upon life in the different subjects 
treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
Could the lessons taught be so impressed that they 
would be heeded, life would be made better for 
many people whose existence would become less 
purposeless. The faith found in this volume, if 
heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
as itis a part of the book—will make faithful 
many who would be much better by having read 


| the essays.— The Current, 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 


—New York Lnaependent. 


‘All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who try to find living remedies for living diffi. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, 


culties, will be greatly helped by this little publication.” 


—LBoston Transcript. 


printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 


daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 
in gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 


$2.00. 
receipt of price by 


Either edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pustisuer, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, . . . : ‘ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A Choice Little Volume which helps 
us to be thankful and see Our 
Father’s hand in every 
experience in life. 


KINDLY LIGHT 


PRAYER AND PRAISE 
By PASTOR QUIET 


43 Pages, wn Artistic Cloth Binding, price 6o 
cents—S cents postage. 

A book to putin your pocket when you 
go to the woods or for the quiet hour by 
the fireside. Not to be read through at 
one sitting, but one meditation at a time, 
and then let the musical thought of that 
particular song sing itself over and over 
in your mind until you know it by heart. 

You cannot do this without giving 
praise, nor can you follow the prose por- 
tions of the meditations without a con- 
scious uplift of mind and heart. 

The book is just what its title indicates, 
and is an exceedingly attractive gift book. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
__ CHICAGO. 
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QUAKER OATS is manufactured by the largest cereal] 
milling concern in the world, from the choicest and most 
delicately-flavored oats growh anywhere, and by the most 
scientifically perfect process known to man. Its sales are 
larger than those of all other brands of oats combined. 
Buy only the best, which is the most delicious, most 
healthful and most economical. That's Quaker Oats. 

At all grocers. 

Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packages. 


Every Package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new R oses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and insuch guantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one willget Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed ‘2Q0c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
tor 0c.—or for 40c. we will send 
pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 
Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
Cupid Dwarf Sw _eet Pea. Areal gem. 
Verbena, Giant White Scented. 
Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry 
bulb Double-fllowered Tuberous Begonia 
Fancy Gloxinia. Extra fine. - : 
Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 
Fancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
Flowering Oxa lis, Mixed colors. Also 

Our Great 160-pa¢e Color Plate Catalogue and 

THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for « 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devotec 
to Flowers an@ Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for tria 


* All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, anc 

Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: profusel) 

Hlustrated. 

160 es. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex 
to send us an order after getting it. 


Jao" LEWIS GHILDS, Florai Park ¥. ¥ 
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The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 


Uniform with “‘ Death as a Friend.’’ ‘‘No more 


helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 
from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones.’’ Price, Five Cents. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 


185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 


SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY, 


IN CHRISTENDOM. 8y ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 


LL.D. (Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), 
Ph. Dr. (Jena); late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


+s 


. . [ simply try to aid in letting the light of historical truth into that decay- 
ing mass of outworn thought which attaches the modern world to medizval concep- 
tions of Christianity, and which still lingers among us—a most serious barrier to 
religion and morals, and a menace to the whole normal evolution of society. For 
behind this barrier also the flood is rapidly rising — the tlood of increased knowledge 
and new thought; and this barrier also, though honeycombed and in many places 
thin, creates a danger — danger of a sudden breaking away, distressing and calami- 
tous, sweeping before it not only outworn creeds and noxious dogmas, but cherished 
principles and ideals, and even wrenching out most precious religious and moral 
foundations of the whole social and political fabric. My hope is to aid —even if it 
be but a little —in the gradual and healthful dissolving away of this mass of unrea- 
son, that the stream of ‘ Religion pure and undefiled’ may tlow on broad and clear, 
a blessing to humanity. ... My belief is, that in the field left to them — their 
proper field — the clergy will more and more, as they cease to struggle against scien- 
titic methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more beautiful than anything 
they have heretofore done. And this is saying much. My conviction is that Science, 
though it has evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
ancient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with Religion ; and that, although 


theological control will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recognition of 


‘a Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ and in the 
love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only 
in the American institutions of learning, but in the world at large. Thus may the 


declaration of Micah as to the requirements of Jehovah, the definition by St. James 


of ‘ pure religion and undefiled,’ and, above all, the precepts and ideals of the blessed 
Founder of Christianity himself, be brought to bear more and more effectively 0D 
mankind.”’—From the Author’s Introduction. 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


By RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


f 


; 


} 


Several hundred million dollars are annually expended in the support of a sentimental, artificial standard of excellence, 
having no connection with any question of ethics, its doctrines being mere adaptations toa pretended phenomenon that never 
occurred. This condition is continued only through the enormous power of widely extended inherited ideas, and (in decreasing 


numbers and degrees) inherited monomania originating in late three centuries of a doctrinal reign of terror. 


It is-a study of 


human nature and in that neglected field—in the Safe Side—the underlying motives of much that actuated Paul and the gospel 
writers are clearly traced: those relating to John the Baptist; the origin of the Fourth Gospel; the Teachings of Christ; and 


inertia of Ideas—are of especial interest. 


delivered prepaid to all points by mail or express. 


‘‘The Safe Side,’’ a Challenge to the 


Clergy. 


Under the above title Mr. Richard M. Mitchell 
of this city has written and published a volume 
of 475 pages, containing what he claims to be ‘‘a 
theistic refutation of the divinity of Christ.’’ The 
book seems to be written as a challenge to the 
clergy, as it attacks rather strongly the orthodox 
doctrine as laid down by both Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen. And looking atit from this 
standpoint the laity have no need to concern 
themselves with its contents. 

The author’s argumentisin brief that the tes- 
timony as to the divinity of Christ lies wholly 
within the New Testament. Outside of that boo 
and its accompanying uncanonical gospels he 
is not mentioned by any writer till long after his 
death. “There isa gap of more than a hundred 
vears in which there is no further account of the 
rise and progress of Christianity.’’ But the differ- 
ent portions of that volume were written at 
various dates after the death of Christ, and after 
interests and difficulties had arisen to influence 
the writers and become the cause of doctrines 
not thought of by Christ. Prominent among 
these influences is the fact that for a long time 
the disciples had all things in common, which 
gave a personal interest in the movement as soon 
as others than the poor | yooene it. Fora lon 
time the church supplied more numerous. anc 
desirable offices than the civil government. All 
documents bearing on the early history of the 
church, were for centuries under the care of those 
who would not hesitate at interpolation and sup- 
pression to perpetuate that which supported and 
magnified their office. The noted forgery about 
Jesus Christ inserted in the works of Josephus is 
an illustration of what they could and would do. 
The gospel of Peter is one of the oldest Christian 
writings, and virtually it was the original New 
Testament. A large number of copies were in 
use, about A. D. 190, and the disappearance of the 
gospel following such general use can be ex- 
plained only through intentional suppression. 
We have positive evidence that the church de- 
stroyed it, for there are accounts of at least one 
Bishop (Serapion) being busily engaged in that 
very work. Next to the gospelof Peter we would 
suppose that the gospel of James would have 
been preserved, but itis numbered with the lost, 
together with the gospel of Paul, the Oracles of 
Christ, and very many other gospels and writings. 
For those that have been preserved it is important 
to remember that the date of the oldest manu- 
script is conjectural, and “in no instance can 
they be traced back to within hundreds of years 
of the supposed date.” 

The accounts of Jesus were traditional for a 
generation or two. His followers did not think 
it necessary to write his history, as the kingdom 
of heaven was daily expected. Of those who saw 
and directly testified of Jesus only the most cred- 
ulous ever believed in him,and ‘*‘ those who knew 
him best repudiated his divine pretensions.” If 
some of the events described in the gospels were 
possible their performance would have produced 
i Widespread sensation far greater than is repre- 
sented—the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance. 
The exceedingly short account of Christ is nota 
source of weakness, but of strength. The little 
that is known of him has left full play for the 
imagination of devout followers. Butif it were 
necessary to send him here to save the world it 
was equally necessary that the acts which were 
to save it should be accurately recorded for the 
benefit of all time. Or if the world could be 
saved without a record of the acts of the one sent 
to save it why do we have the New Testament at 
all? Between the imagination and the allegor 
nothing substantial has been left to combat. It 
has withstood the test of time not because it is 
like a rock but because it is like a vapor. 

The conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
the instructions given to the twelve and the dis- 
ciples when they were sent forth only to ‘the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and other pas- 
Sages, are cited in support of the belief that Jesus 
hever intended to preach to any other than Jews, 
and that bt for Paul salvation through him 
would not have been preached to the Gentiles. 
(He asks, May not this be adduced as possible 
Cause for the suppression of the Gospel of Peter?) 
Mr. Mitchell says neither of the synoptic gospels 
tells that John the Baptist acknowledged Jesus to 
be his superior, and holds that the Gospel of 
John must have been written long afterwards, 


LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


for the purpose of supplying this omission, this 
being necessary because “in the Acts of the 
Aposties it is disclosed that long after the death 
of Christ there were followers of John the Baptist, 
and itis evident that when the fourth eospel was 
written there were those who asserted that John 
did not acknowledge Jesus as the superior.” 
“John” exhibits a studied effort to cover this 
point, “but over-does the work, and through 
excess of zeal furnishes evidence of untrust- 
worthiness.’’ John the Baptist was che most im- 
portant man among the Christians after Christ, 
and if he had taken the position claimed for him 
it would have been natural for Paul to write 
much of him, particularly in the Epistie to the 
Hebrews. But Paul makes no allusion to him in 
that epistle, and seldom does anywhere. 

In the chapter on Josephus the author dwells 
atsome length on previously advanced reasons 
for the claim that the chief passage in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish historian relating to Jesus was 
an interpolation and probably perpetrated by 
Eusebius, It says Josephus wrote his histories 
about the time or before the earliest uncanonical 
gospels were written, and was as old as any of the 
writers of these gospels. “He comments favor- 
ably of John the Baptist, and equally well of the 
Essenes, but. as for the wonderful events recorded 
in the New Testament he knew nothing, for there 
had been no such events.’ As late as the ninth 
century Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote of Justus (who held office in Galilee during 
the same time Josephus did), that “ he makes not 
the least mention of the appearance of Christ or 
of what things had happened to him.”’ Mr. Mit- 
chell claims that the only other supposed refer- 
ence to Jesus in the works of Josephus was not to 
him at all—that he wrote about James “ the son 
of Damneus,’”’ and not the brother of Jesus “ who 
was called Christ.’’ 

The chapters about Paul present some radical 
conclusions. The apostle of the Gentiles did not 
admit any authority over himself by the other 
apostles. Not till three years after his conversion 
did he go to Jerusalem, and then only saw Peter 
and James. He did not go there again till 
fourteen years later,and then not to consult, but 
to communicate to them that gospel which he 
had preached among the Gentiles. Thatis to say, 
he was “sent by the Almighty to instruct those 
apostles who had been. taught by Christ.”” And 
then he quarreled with Peter. ‘‘Thereis no room 
to question the fact that Jesus first, and Peter and 
all the apostles except Paul, afterward, never 
consented tothe admission into the church of any 
but circumcised Jews.’’ The Gentile question 
was the rock upon which they split. “It was 
that*which caused the suppression of the works 
of Peter and the other apostles by the Gentile 
church in later times, and caused their otherwise 
superior position to be superseded by that of 
Paul.” And ‘Paul knew nothing of the ascen- 
sion; it had not been thought of in histime. He 
often spoke of the resurrection, and always had 
=a to it only when alluding to Jesus having 
risen.”’ 

“The Safe Side’’ is written from what may be 
described as the most agnostic position possible 
within the range of Unitarian views. It presents 
a great number of ‘‘ nuts to crack’’ by those stu- 
dents of the scriptures and the history of the 
the church who have gone over the ground for 
themselves, and are credited with the ability to 
pass judgment — the arguments for aud 
against “the faith as once delivered to the 
saints.” It is not a book that can be safely 
recommended for miscellaneous reading, for the 
sincere Christian layman would not feel justified 
in accepting many of the statements as to fact or 
the deductions made in regard to them, without 
consulting some one of the clerical pillars of the 
faith, whose studies have carried him over the 
whole ground, including the ‘“‘side’’ which Mr. 
Mitchell seems to think is not the safeone. But 
the work should be read by doctors of the church 
and able, educated ministers of the gospel who 
possess superior knowledge of the subject. which 
entitles them to speak with authority, and com- 
bat for the benefit of the laity the objections 


- raised by the *‘ higher critics’’ like Mitchell, who 


deny that the Bible is an inspired revelation and 
all its statements are true ones. We doubt not 
that the allegations and arguments advanced by 
Mr. Mitchell are answerable and explainable to 
reasonable minds. At thesame time it is not a 
book to be commended to the perusal of any 
except those who have made a thorough study of 
the subject which it discusses.—Chicago Tribune. 


The book is printed on best laid paper, cloth binding, 475 pages, I2mo. Price $1.20 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. Al- 
low me to thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argument. I find it original 
and able. Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness, 
interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction that the 
beliefin the deity of Christ was the essence of 
Christianity; that the religion must fall with this: 
that a revision of doctrine, history, pyschology 
becomes necessary. This you have undertaken. 
I may differ here and there from you, but on inci- 
dental “Te: only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sympathies are 
entirely with you. You have learning, thought, 
insight, on your side,and I think this volume 
will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the 
the good results of obeying the natural laws of 
the mind. You do a service in printing it. I 
would advise its wide circulation. 


From “ Review of Reviews,’’ New York. 


The present time is one of great religious dis- 
cussion in America as elsewhere. Books are writ- 
ten from every conceivable standpoint, and the 
candid student of religious problems will welcome 
me | honest effort at their solution, while not 
_ ing his own individual right of judgment. 

Ir. Mitchell’s work is an attack upon Christian- 
ity—-its bible, its church, its doctrine, its founder. 
Firmly fixed in the belief of a divine existence 
and the necessity for a religious life in man, the 
author presents the thesis: The divinity of Christ 
can be disproved; being disproved, the whole 
Christian system falls. Mr. Mitchell has beena 
thorough student of recent biblical criticism and 
he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond the 
conservative Unitarian position, for he attacks 
even the ethical teaching of Jesus. Many ortho- 
dox readers will sympathize somewhat with the 
view Mr. Mitchell takes of the clergy. He em- 
phasises strongly the great amount of social 
wealth which yearly goes to support church 
“club-houses’’ and the ministry, which to him 
seems a serious waste. Generally speaking the 
volume has been produced in a spirit of great can- 
dor. Throughout it is ably written, in clear, fit- 
ting language. * * 


Prof. Hudson Tuttle in ‘‘ The Better Way.’’ 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criti- 
cism on Christian doctrines and the claims of 
Christianity has not been published. It is logical 
and argumentative, but never partisan. It pre- 
sents the strongest arguments for Christianity, 
and then slowly and surely draws the besieging 
forces of facts and logic around them, under- 
mines them, and at lastdemolishes them. Unim- 
passioned as the truth itself, the author proceeds 
step by step, and when the last sentence is fin- 
ished, the ones for which he wrote the book has 
been accomplished, The titles of the twenty-one 
chapters do not convey a complete idea 
of the author's line of thought, and quotations 
from pages so-diversified would give a yet more 
inadequate conception. The book grows better 
from the beginning. Sy peany the author wrote 
slowly and with much thought, and as he pro- 
ceeded his ntal horizon extended, and expres- 
sion be é easier and more certain. After the 
review of Christianity, the last five chapters, 
which somewhat diverge, are especially excellent. 
They are titled: ‘“‘ Inertia of Ideas,”’ “ Conversion,”’ 
“The Safe Side,’ “Immortality,’’ “Supernatural 
Supervision.’”’ Those who desire to know what 
the most advanced scholarship has done in the 
way of Biblical criticism can find it here in this 
book, condensed and more forcibly expressed. In 
short, it is a vade mecum, a library within itself of 
this kind of knowledge, and is muck that is dif- 
ficult of access in its original form. The author 
writes with conviction, which is felt in any one 
of his plain and terse sentences. There is no cir- 
cumlocution or word-padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to 
say, and says it without fear or favor, because he 
feels that it is true. 


Send all Orders.to AJ FRED C. CLARK, 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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THOMAS E. HILL, Editor, 
Whose Manual is known to the English speaking world. 
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$449 , 
irrourai Hill's Practical 
TO GET ONE ; 
ortHe § Encyclopedia 
SUPERB , j 

setsor Britannica 

This paper was very careful to state its proposi- 
tion in this very important matter at the start. 
But in order to again inform everybody, so there 
cannot possibly be a mistake, let it be understood 
that this distribution is STRICTLY LIMITED. 
The publishers, in bringing out the new work, de- 
cided to place the ENTIRE FIRST EDITION 
with leading newspapers in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country, they to distribute them indis- 
criminately among their readers, so that a set of 
the Encyclopedia would fall to this locality and 
that all over the country, and thus MAKE TALK 
fayorable to the work among the people. 

To insure rapid distribution the price at which 
the set will sell on subscription was cut squarely 
in halves (from $20.00 to $10.00) and only $1.00 re- 
quired as a first payment. The remaining $9.00 
to be paid in installments of $1.50 per month, which 
would amount to only A NICKEL A DAY for six 
months. The publishers agreed that there should 
be no collectors go around and bother our sub- 
scribers; also that each set shipped should be in 
first-class condition and go by prepaid express. 

Allin all, it was a proposition of such manifest 
advantage to New UNITY readers that after thor- 
oughly examining into its merits and finding the 
work just as represented, this paper consented to 
aid in the distribution. THE New Unity ALLOT- 
MENT IS ABOUT ONE HALF GONE. Itshould 
be but a matter of a short time until the remaining 
sets are exhausted. Therefore don’t blame this 
paperif you don’t get your dollar in to us in time 
to getaset’ Of course we will return your money 
if we are unable to fill your order. 

The new work is squarely up 
THE EDITOR to date. More than 15,000 
GUARANTEES subjects are treated, and 

nearly 2,000 engravings are 
THE PUBLIC incorporated into the text. 

Of this large number 100 (one 
in twenty) are full pages, while sixteen are large 
muti-colored plates of the highest artistic finish, 
Countries, peoples, industries, arts and sciences 
are adequately described and explained, and every 
fact, every occurence that can interest or serve the 
reader finds fitting mention. In addition it goes 
into all the methods of banking. It gives the 


Civil Service regulations, shows how the Clearing House conducts business, also, the Board of Trade. All legal terms are defined. The 


most important part of it all is that the articles are essentially practical. 


logically stated. 


Theories are not discussed, but the facts are plainly and 


The New Unity Allotment Is About Half Gone 


Perhaps the strongest an 
A LONG STEP g ' 


most unique feature of the 
IN ADVANCE. new work is the treatment of 

manufacturing of the various 
articles of the world’s commerce. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty articles are followed in the process 
of mauufacture from the time the raw material 
goes into the mill, factory or workshop until it 
comes out a finished product. Every detail of the 
workis given. It tells how buttons are made of 
blood; how a hole is bored through a crooked 
amber pipestem; how butterine is made and what 
its constituents are; how sugar is made from 
beets; how an ax is made; how silk is grown and 
manufactured; the process of wool manufacture; 
in fact,it would be difficult to name a single ar- 
ticle of commerce which is not described in this 
work. 


If you want a set, DONT WAIT 


FILL OUT THE BLANK BELOW. 
\ SET WILL BE SHIPPED AT ONCE. 


ait, 


INCYCLOPEDIA 


- 
wf 
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” 
The New Unity, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Please ship at once, charges prepaid, one 
setof Mill’s Practical Encyclopedia Britannica, 
complete in 5 volumes, fOr which I enclose 
$1.00 as first payment. I further agree to pay 
5 cents aday (remitting the same monthly, 


beginning 30 days from date), until the re- 
maining $9.00is paid. 
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PRACTICAL; PRACTICAL | PRACTICAL 
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WOULD YOU PASS YOUR EVENINGS IN DELIGHTFUL COMPANY? | 


READ THE 


Popular 
scientific Lectures 


A Practical Portrayal of the Methods and Spirit of Science 


ERNST. MACH, 


Professor of Science and Philosophy in the University of Vienna. 
Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. 


ONLY 


AN ELEGANT VOLUME, IN CLOTH, GILT TOP, 


SECOND ENLARGED EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


$1.00 


Lectures on Mechanics, Sound, Light, Electricity, the Conservation of Energy, 
Philosophy, and Education. The thoughts of the Master Minds of Science are here 
presented in popular form by one of its foremost living representatives. 


RB LISTEN TO THE VERDICTS OF THE PRESS. 
(il _ “A most fascinating volume, * * * has scarcely a rival 
eS in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.’’—Boston 
‘el N) Traveller. 

wg “s 1 \ ‘Truly remarkable. * * * May be fairly called rare.”— 

(i)! : uN Prof. Crew, N. W. University. 
Ws a“ ‘“*Should find a place in every library.”—Daily Picayune, 

Al = A \0 New Orleans. 


‘*A masterly exposition.” —Scofsman, Edinburgh. 
“ Have all the interest of lively fiction.”—V. Y. Com. Ad- 


(q (iD 
vertiser. 


y /' sa ia 
il! ‘*Makes science a matter for abecedarians.”— Zhe Pilot, 
‘ : Boston. 


uN i qt ‘“* Everything he (Mach) writes is a work of genius.”’—Pro/. 
hin wi wil James, areard. 
Illustrating proof of the law of the 


THE SAME IN PAPER BINDING, 35 CENTS. 
inclined plane. 


Send money by Post Office Order, Express Order, 
or in Stamps. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 


The whole string of balls is in equi- 
librium; cut away the lower part and 
the balls on the sides still remain in 
equilibrium; hence the powers on the 
sides are as the number of the balls, 
or as the lengths. 


“Our Heredity From God” 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION 
Cloth, $1.75 


Of ‘‘ Our Heredity From God’’ the following witnesses’ 
testimony is interesting: 


Mr. Powell’s Our Heredity from God Was written to demonstrate that evolution is not a mate- 
rialistic science, or philosophy — that it only enlarges our conception of the universe as the Life and 
Presence of Infinite Mind, rather than the mere creation of a supernatural being, ‘“‘ who, at a point in 
eternity, happened to say to himself, ‘ Let us make something.’’’ The book has reached the 5th edition, 
and has been issued at Berlin in a German translation. The President of the Liverpool Philosophical 
Society used it as his text in his inaugural three years ago, commending it in highest terms. 

Liberty and Life is a volume of discourses in a direct familiar style, and full of the new philosophy 
of the higher life. Our Heredity has been used by a large number of church classes and reading 


circles, invariably giving satisfaction —among others, in the churches of Edward Everett Hale and of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, our Ex-Editor. 


Mr. Powell has a third book in press at the Putnam’s, New York, to be out in September or 
October. Itis a history of the six different attempts at Nullification or Secession in the United States 


during the XIX century. Its object is to help create a national, in place of a sectional, spirit. We 
Shall have it for sale as soon as out of press. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher 
185-7 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


= 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style 
with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, has 
just come from the press. 


Price, Ten Cents. 
‘‘This book deals with one of the most momen- 
teous problems of the present age, namely, the 
present double standard of morality. We have 


never perused a more thrilling plea for justice.’’— 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn Street, ~ « 
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Chicago. 


Best Line 


— 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnat! 


——AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 CiarRK STREET, . CHICAGO. 


In Going to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis 


The wise traveler selects the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Why? 

Itis the best road between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities. 

It has the most perfect track. 

Its equipment is the finest. 

Its sleeping cars are palaces. 

Its dining car service is equal to the 
best hotels. 

Its electric-lighted trains are steam- 
heated. 

Its general excellence has no equal. 

It is patronized by the best people. 

It is the favorite route for ladies and 
children as well as for men. 

It is the most popular road west of 
Chicago, 

It gives the choice of seven trains daily. 
: City ticket office, 95 Adams Street, 

Chicago. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieltes in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister, 


(CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister, 

IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. M. Perez 
Jacobson, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist) R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLES’ CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 


Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 
RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH, (Univer- 


salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services II A.M. and, 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P.M. Rev, 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister;residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21stStreet, E.G, Hirsch, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL 
W. M. Salter, 


SOCIETY FOR 
Steinway Hall. 


St. PauLt’s CuHurRCH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A.J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuHuRCH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial 
Church, Oakwood _ Boulevard. 
Moses, Minister, 


CULTURE, 
Lecturer, 


Baptist 
. Bs 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Lewis 
Institute. F.C. Southworth, Minister. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity CuHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
——, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 


Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


—_ 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


HOME SEEKERS 


in North Western Florida. 


known as the West Florida Highlands. 
where. The Soil is a Sandy 


purposes is plenty and cheap. 
increased in the near future. 
terms. Call and see us or address, 
Ss 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 
We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 
wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price. 
situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
Pure freestone Spring-water abounds every 
Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and js 
especially adapted to the raising of Fruit and Vegetables. 


These lands are 


Lumber for building 


Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


* Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
Florida seidinaaais hiss, Washington Co. 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


‘Dr. J. £. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 


Work. 
(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 
Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS <€ 
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Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


‘ 


IAMOND 


PECIAL 


AYLGHT « PECIA 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


one Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 

Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 

ing ang he See that _your ticket between Chicago and 

St. Louis Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. p. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chiceso, Tl. 


Perhaps Ycu Have Heard 


of a railway system running between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and 
Duluth, known as the Wisconsin Central Lines. 
Before making a journey to any of these north- 
western points, inquire relative to the Fast and 
Elegantly Equi Trains which leave Chicago 
daily via the Wisconsin Central. Your nearest 
ticket agent can give you complete information. 


JAS. C. POND, G. P. A., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


: 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


LATEST WRITINGS 


BY 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


The House Beautiful. 


Cloth, neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold 
edition, full gilt, in 0X, 75 cents. (Choice paper 
edition, white or tinted covers, silk-stitched. 15 
cents; cheap paper edition, 6 cents.) 


Culture Without College. 


Choice paper edition, white or tinted covers, 
silk stitched, 15 cents; cheap paper edition, 6 
cents. 


Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


Three Favorite Peoms. Printed from artist 
type, in colored ink, with cover-design and one 
illustration. Paper, white or tinted cover, silk- 
stitched, 15 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery. 


r, white or tinted cover, 10 cents. 
e most popular ‘address’ of the decade. A 
hund ad thousand sold,”’ 


The Little Child at The Breakfast 
Table. 


Poems and Selected Passages for Children. 
Arranged by WILLIAM AND MARY GANNETT. 
With original cover-design in colors. Paper, 20 
cents. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
ALFRED C. CLARK, 
185-187 Dearborn Street - : 


Pa 


Chicago. 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says: 


‘Though a book of only 211 pages, iv 7¢ there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase 
human thought.” 

Another reviewer says: 

‘*We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting a old, comprehensive, ashe, 
ative Ch iristianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature.’ PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


‘Crimped- Crust” Breaa 


Baked, in shops mod- 
elsin equipment to se- 
cure perfect cleanli- 
> ness, by a process that 

retains al] the richness 
and sweetness of the 
materials used, it make 
a most delicious bread. 

To emphasize these 
qualities it’s wrappe 
in clean white tissue. 

Get the genuine. For 
2 cents we send sample loaf and the shop’s ad- 
dress that’ll serve you. 


The Asbury-Paine Mfg. Co., Phila. Pa 


